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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 





The Days of Auld Lang ies A Lady of Bechind: 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” &c. Crown vo, gilt top, 6s. [ Nov, 4. Or, Ag Boy AS On otte 


| 
| By AGNES GIBERNE. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
St. Paul the Traveller traits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. [/ieady. 


and the Roman Citizen. | ‘ 
By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Tokiwa, and other Poems. 


Humanity, Aberdeen; Author of * The Church in the By Mrs. ASHLEY CARUS-WILSON (Mary L. G. 
Roman Empire,” &c. 8vo, cloth, with Map. [Shortly. Petre, B.A.), Author of “Clews to Holy Writ,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [ Shortly, 
The Books of the 


Strangers at Lisconnel: 
Twelve Prophets. A Second Series of “Irish Idylls.” 
By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LLD., Professor of | 


By JANE BARLOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | Short/y, 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 


College, Glasgow. In 2 vols. Completing the ‘* Ex- * 
positor’s Bible.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. sae Twenty Years in 
Vol, I. shortly. , 
The God-Man Khama’s Country, 
: And Pioneering among the Batauana 
By THOMAS CHARLES EDWARDS, D.D., of Lincoln | of Lake Negami 
College, Oxford, Principal of Bala College, Crown 8vo, | arth & oc 
By the Rev. J. D. HEPBURN. Edited by C. H. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
LYALL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, | Ready. 


| 
The Epistle of James, ‘The Permanent Message 


And other Discourses. | 
of the Exodus. 


By R. W. DALE, D.D., LLD., Author of “ The Living 
Christ and the Four Gospels,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, | 
3s. 6d. | Shortly. 





Nearly ready, 
J 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 'A Message for the Day: 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. | : j 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price Is. 6d. each. Daily Readings for a Year. 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. ,16mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, [Zeady, 


Christ and the Future Life. 
Union with God: 


By the Rev. R. W. DALE, LL.D. 
* 3 A Series of Addresses. 
The Visions of a Prophet. By Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Crown S8vo, 


Studies in Zechariah. cloth, 4s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 
Prof, MARSUS DODS, D.D. 
a The Book of Deuteronomy. 


[ Nearly ready, 


By the Rev. 
[Nearly ready. 


} By the Rev. Professor ANDREW HARPER, B.D., 
The Upper Room. Ormond College, Melbourne. In the ‘* Expositor’s 
By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., Author of “ Beside | Bible,” Eighth Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
the Bonnie Brier Bush.” [ Shortly. [ Shortly. 


The Seven Words from the Cross, The Problem of the Ages: 


By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. | A Book for Young Men. 


(Shortly, By Rev. J. B. HASTINGS, M.A., Edinburgh. Crown 
1. 


To be followed by Volumes by Revs. ALEXANDER 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢ Shortly. 
WHYTE, D.D., and JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 
Christmas Poetry. 
$ s ° m Selected and Edited by T. H. DARLOW, M.A, 
The New Life in Christ : Elegantly bound, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [ Shortly, 


A Study in Personal Religion. | 
By the Rev. Professor J, AGAR BEET, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. [ Ready 


London Idylls. 


By W. J. DAWSON, 
English,” &c. 


Eden Lost and Won: 


Studies of the Early History and Final 
Destiny of Man as Taught in Nature 
and Revelation. 

By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
Author of “‘ The Story of the Earth and Man.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, | Shortly. 


The Child Jesus, 


And other Talks to the Children. | 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., Author of 
“Talking to the Children,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d. ‘ Ready, 


‘Tales of the Warrior King: 


Life and Times of David, King of Israel. | 
By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
tions. vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Beli’s Reader’s Shakespeare. 


By DAVID CHARUES BELL, Author of “ The 
Standard Elocutionist,” &c. 3s. 6d. | Ready. 





Author of “ Makers of Modern 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [ lieady. 


| Ready. 


Lonnon: HODDER & 


¢ STOUGHTON 


With 8 Illustra; | 


Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Rv Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL and THOMAS J. 
WISE. Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 20s. 


[ Shortly. 


| net. 


The Autobiography of 
Edward Hoare, M.A. 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. TOWNSEND, D.D., Vicar 
of Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. Crown Svo, 
cloth. (Shortly. 


Luther's Early Works 
and Catechism. 


Edited, with Theological and Historical Papers, by 
HENRY WAUCE, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London, and C. A, BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, [ Shortly. 


History of Aberdeen University. 


By J. M. BULLOCH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[Nearly ready. 





‘Spiral Stairs ; 


Or, The Sievent Course of the 


Church Seasons. 


Devotional Studies on the Christian Life. By the 
Kev. J. H. TOWNSEND, D.D. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, [ Nearly ready, 


The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. With 6 Maps, specially prepared. 
Fifth Thousand, 8vec, cloth, 15s. 


Old Farm Fairies: 


A Summer Campaign in Brownieland 
against King Cobweaver’s Pixies. 
By HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCOOK, D.D., Author 
of “ Tenants of an Old Farm,” &c. With 150 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, [ Ready. 


Christ in Modern Theology. 


By A. M. FATRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Sixth Edition. vo, cloth, 12s, 
Turning Points in 
Successful Careers. 


Hy WILLIAM M. THAYER, Author of ‘‘ Tact, Pushe 
| and Principle,” ‘‘ From Log Cabin to White House,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [ Heady, 


‘The Church in the Roman 


| 
| 





Empire before A.D. 170. 


By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., 
of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. 
With Maps and [llustrations, 


D.C.L., Professor 
Fourth 


Edivion. 8vo, cloth, 12s 


‘Titus: a Comrade of the Cross. 
A Tale of the Christ. 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
{A Ready, 


By F. M, KUNGSLEY, 
} 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


, 27, Parernostrer Bow, F.C, 
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as YCLOPA‘DIA BRITANNICA, the 

4 NINTH and LAST EDITION, Edited by T. 8S. BAYNES and 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, assisted by 1,145 Contributors, COM- 
PLETE, with the INDEX, 25 vols, 4to, publishers’ cloth, new, £15 
(pub, £37), carefully packea m a case and sent carriage paid fer cash 
with order Tuomas Simmons, Bookseller, 5, Soho Street (Oxford 
Street), Londen W 


‘ ® ) AUTHORS.—The MARLBOROUGH 

LITERARY AGENCY offers valuable and unique advantages. 
No preliminary fees Prospectus on application. — Marlborough 
House, 11, Ladgate Hill, B.« 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


, » 

M R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 

York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trébner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he will RESUME BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OCTOBER ist NEXT. Ile will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


7 y ’ r = 

( )RIENTAL ARCH.MOLOGY.—A Series 

of TEN LECTURES upon RECENT DISCOVERIES in 
EGYPT, CHALDEA and PALESTINE will be delivered by Mr 
W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, at KING'S COLLEGE, on Thursday 
Evenings, at 8 o'clock, commencing TILURSDAY, Ocroner 17th, 
Tickets for the Course, £1 Is, may be had on application to the 
Secrerany, King’s Colleze, Strand, W.C, 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis, The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, § Tancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


OATALOGUES 

JUST ISSUED. 

((ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

11.—RELIGION, 


’, Sono Square, Lonpon. 


1.—PHILOSOPHY 
PULAU & CO, 3 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fortran Booxs and Prriopicats at the moat 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 
JUST OUT. 


NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and 


VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Post free on appli- 
vation.—Wittiams & Noaeare, 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.-- 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayxs & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C.” Private room for dictation, Highest references 





Trauslations, 





THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 87, ETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 

ACADEMY OF FINE AKIS, PRADO, MADRID, 


FLORENCE, VATICAN, KROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c. eS hoe 
The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 

68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 

free, One Sarina. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pampaiet—F ree on APPLication, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STRFET, VOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 
_ Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archologists, aud those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite atteution to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&¢.,ata moderatecest, 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
eee, 
B= EXPORTERS, 


B= BINDERS, 
AND 
| aaa aae. 





a. FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


5 ame LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD, 


)UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
M | 





| 

3() TO 3, NEW OXFORD STREET, | 
| 

| 


JQ4]_ BROMPTON Road, S8.wW., and 

werd, 

4S QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., | 
? LONDON : 


| 
| 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. ! 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clerey- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. C cal and Modern sides. 
—Rey. T. F. Hopson, M.A.. Warden 


Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4}d. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1895-6. 
Macmittan & Uo., London. J. E, Corsisu, Manchester. 





FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 
Haxeatson & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 
——  -—-———- ——$————— a 
Gratis on application. 


[THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK- 


MARKET, No. 1. Monthly List of the most important 
Publications issued by 
H. Grevet & Co., Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLEKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. [INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
Tepayavle on deman 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums 1 
deposit and allows Intorest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
aw Oe Tae 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 
(Tea-like). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of tbe 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—“Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 


system. 
Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
On Wednesday, 16th, will be Published, 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: A Biography. 
By ANNA M. STODDART. 


With an Etchivg after Sir George Reid’s Portrait of the 
Professor, and other [lustrations. 2vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 


*,* This life of a man whose name is known and 
honoured i in all parts of the world aims ata careful account 
of all the influences, at home and abroad, which developed 
his remarkable and infiuential character ; of his efforts in 
educational reform; of his work as a professor and as a 
lecturer; of his attractive and vivacious personality; of 
his books—-classical, poetical, patriotic, and polemical; of 
his acquaintance with the poets, philosophers, theologians, 
and artists of his time; of his home life and of his closing 
years. Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, Theodore 
Martin, Froude, Norman Macleod, and Kingsley, may be 
mentioned as among those with whom the Professor was 
in constant correspondence. 


This Day is Published, 
THE TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others. 


By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





GENERAL CHURCH’S LIFE. 
CHAPTERS in an ADVENTUROUS LIFE: 
Sir Richard Church in Italy and Greece. 
By E. M. CHURCH. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“The most adventurous and fascinating, Piece of bio- 
graphy we have come across for a long time.’ 
Westminster Gazette. 
“* This interesting volume.......The General stands out of 
these pages as a cool and daring commander No one 
can read this record without an increased admiration for 
the gallant soldier.”—Atheneum. 
“*No novel could present more thrilling passages than are 
to be found in this book.’ 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 
“Most exciting reading....... Forms a most interesting 
memorial of a highly picturesque personality.” 
Manchester Courier. 


Oe eeeee 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


DOWN the VILLAGE STREET. Scenes 
in a West Country Hamlet. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The sketches are marked by a quict and convincing 
power .....Mr. Hare’s touch is above all things sym- 
pathetic.’ ’—Scotsman. 

“Sketches in which an intimate knowledge of West 
Country people is joined to deep sympathy with their 
sorrows and joys, and to a power Of depiction such as is 
rarely found outside the pages of the great masters of 
fiction.” — Manchester Courier. 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


Edited by DORA G. M’CHESNEY. With a Frontis- 
piece ; and 6 full-page Illustrations by James A. 
Shearman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ Narrated with admirable realism.’’— Times. 

Gives us a very convincing portrait of 2 great and 
romantic personage Of late years we have had several 
really fine historical stories, and ‘ Kathleen Clare: her 
Book,’ after standing comparison with the best of them, 
will take an honourable place.”—Daily Chronicle. 


WITH PREFATORY NOTE BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 
THE ENTAIL: or, The Lairds of Grippy. 


By JOHN GALT, A New Illustrated Edition, revised 
and edited by D. Storzar Metpxum, [Illustrated 
by John Wallace. 


2 vols , feap. 8vo, price 3s, net each. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
TANDARD EDITION IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
Now Reapy. 


ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 

MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols, 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 
RUMOLA, 2 vols. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 
MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols. 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Epixnseurcu anp Lonpon. 





& C0’S LIST. 


LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1896. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 

With 19 Plates and 91 Illus’ rations in the Tex* ty H. J. Ford. 
Contents. 

| ROLF STAKE. 

| THE WRECK of the “ WAGER.” 

| PETER WILLIAMSON. 

| A WONDERFUL VOYAGE. 

| THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS, 


| A REVELATION of THREE YEARS’ SUFFERING of 

ROBER? EVERARD upon the ISLAND of ASSADA, 

_— ha AGASCAR, in a Voyage to India, in the 
ear 1636 


THE FIGHT at SVOLDER ISLAND. 
| THE DEATH cf HACON the GOOD, 
PRINCE CHARLIE’S WAR, 
D | THE BURKE and WILLS EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
| THE STORY of EMUND. 
: . . | THE MAN in WHITE. 
EYLAU. THE MARE LISETTE. , 
BOW MARBOT CROSSED the DANUBR. | THE ADVENTURES of “the BULL of EARLSTOUN.” 
THE PITEOUS DEATH of GASTON, SON of the COUNT | THE STORY of GRISELL BAILLIE’S SHEEP’S HEAD. 
f FOIX THE CONQUEST of PERU. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Albemarle, and G. Lacy 


HILLIER. New and thoroughly Revised Edition (the Fifth), with 14 Plates and 45 Illustrations in the Text by 
the Earl of Albemarle, Joseph Pennell, 8S. T. Dadd, and George Moore. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


*,* This book has been almost entirely rewritten, and is brought up to date so far as it has been possible to do so. 
Many of the illustrations are new to this edition, and racing records are brought up to January 1, 1895. 


DARWIN, and AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition of the Dar- 


winian Theory, and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S, POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: Heredity and Utility. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


[ On October 15, 
OCCASIONAL and IMMEMORIAL DAYS. By the Very Rev. 
A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. (Edin.), LL.D. (St. And.), First Minister of St. 


Andrews, Author of “ Twenty-five Years 
of St. Andrews,” ** The Recreations of a Country Parson,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


*.* This volume consists of Discourses which have not appeared in any periodical, and which are not autobiographical, 


APPENZELL: PURE DEMOCRACY and PASTORAL LIFE in 


INNER-RHODEN. A Swiss Study. By IRVING KB. RICHMAN, Cousul-Generai of the United States to 
Switzerland. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES: Part II. WALES and 


IRELAND. WALES, by W. P. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club; IRELAND, by H. C. 
HART, Member of the Alpine Club, Fellow of the Linnean Society, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, &c. 
With 31 Lllustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, and others, and 9 Plans. 16mo, 3s, 6d 


*,* Recently published. PartI. ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations and 5 Plans, 3s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
1608. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Adopted for M.A, Examinations by the Royal University of Ireland, 
“This book is the best concise general guide that we know to the study of the earlier periods of Irish history.” 
St, James's Gazette, 


PIONEER WORK in OPENING the MEDICAL PROFESSION 


to WOMEN, Autobiographical Sketches by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY of ULLA, and other Tales. By Edwin Lester 


ARNOLD, Author of *‘ Phra the Phoenician,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ADVENTURES of TWO DUTCH DOLLS and a “GOLLI- 


WOGG.”’ Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with Words by BERTHA UPTON, With 31 Coloured Plates and 


numerous Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 
J OSEPHINE CREWE: a Novel. By Helen M. Boulton. Crown 
teen Ease CENTURION: *, Tale of Automatic War. By 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


374, 
WILT BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


. A HISTORY of SPALN by ULICK BURKE, VIL. LIFE of SIR FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
Il, THE HOUSE of ANNANDALE, VIIL MEDIASVAL CYPRUS. 


| = RECENT MUSICAL CRITICISM, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS 


MR. 


WILSON’S LAST FIGHT. 

THE LIFE and DEATH of JOAN the MAID. 
HOW the BASS was HELD for KING JAMES. 
THE CROWNING of INES de CASTRO. 

THE STORY of ORTHON. 

HOW GUSTAVUS VASA WON his KINGDOM. 
MONSIEUR de BAYARD’S DUEL. | 
STORY of GUDBRAND of the DALES. | 
SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE, 

THE STORY of MOLLY PITCHER. 


THE VOYAGES, DANGEROUS ADVENTURES, - | 
IMMINENT ESCAPES of CAPTAIN RICHAR 
FALCONER. 


MARBOT’S MARCH. 








Part Il, 





— 


If, CRIMEAN LETTERS. 
IV. SHELLS and MOLLUSCS. ’ THE FRENCH in MADAGASCAR. 
V. MEMOIRS of BARRAS. 


a POLITICS, PARTIES; 
__ DEFENCE. 


GREEN & CO, 


d IMPE 
VI. ARGON and HELIUM. eee 


Lonpon anp New York: 


-LONGMANS 
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REVISED AND CORRECTED TO 18965. 


CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 


COMPLETE SETS CAN NOW BE HAD. 
Price £5 cloth; £7 10s. half-morocco. 
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THE WORK IS ALSO BEING ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. half-morocco. 
VOLUME I. READY 1st NOVEMBER, 1895. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA ix acknowledged to be the best book of the kind at present 


hefore the public; wherever the English language is spoken, it is in use as a standard authority and work 


of reference. 

The New Edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPASDIA was completed in 1892; since then the 
entire work has been repriated, and every article carefully revised, alterations being made wherever they 
seemed necessary. The work, therefore, is thoroughly up to date, giving the latest discoveries, 
statistics, and events. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA contains upwards of THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, and is illustrated 


hy Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings, and Fifty-three Coloured Maps. 


Nearly ONE THOUSAND CONTRIBUTORS, including many of the greatest specialists in every department of 


Knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of the Work. 


Every article has been entrusted to an author known to be at home in his subject. The 


following list, giving the names of but a few of the writers of articles, may be taken as a p:oof not only of 


the competence but also of the eminence of the contributors : 
| Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY. Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI. 


Canon AINGER. Professor DOWDEN. Mr. W. E. HENLEY. 

Mr. GRANT ALLEN. | Professor DRUMMOND. Dr. O. W. HOLMES. Professor MAHAFFY. | Professor SAINTSBUKY. 
The DUKE of ARGYLL. Mr. EDISON. Mr. THOMAS HUGHES. | Cardinal MANNING. | Professor SETH. 

Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD. Dean FARRAR. | Mr. HOLMAN HUNT. |Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS. (| Mr. J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
Sir WALTER BESANT. Mrs. FAWCETT. | Mr. R. H. HUTTON. Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. Professor G. A. SMITH. 
Mr. R. D. BLAOKMORE. Professor FLINT. | Mr. JEVONS. | Dr. JOHN MURRAY. Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Lord BRASSEY. Professor A. U. FRASER. | Professor KEANE. Lord NAPIERand ETTRICK sir MURDOCH SMITH. 
Mr. JOHN BURROUGHS. | Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. | Prince KRUPOTKINE. Professor NICHOLSON. Mr. W. T. STEAD. 

rhe MARQUIS of BUTE. | Professor JAMES GEIKIE.| Mr. 8. LANE-POOLE. | Miss NIGHTINGALE. Professor TAIT. 
EDWARD CAIRD, D.0.L. | Mr. HENRY GEORGE. |; Mr. ANDREW LANG. Mrs. OLIPHANT. | Canon ISAAO TAYLOR. 
Sir E. F. DU COANE. | Mr. GLADSTONE. | Mr. G. P. LATHROP. Mr. JOHN ORMSBY. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
Professor OCHEY NE. Mr. KE. GOSSE | Professor LAUGHTON. Professor PALGRAVE. Mr. H. D. TRAILL., 

Sir W. M. CONWAY. | Mr. FRED.GREENWOOD. Sir WILFRID LAWSON. | M. PASTEUR. ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
Mr. COURTHOPE. | Sir GEORGE GROVE. Mr. LECKY. , Professor PFLEIDERER. Mr. A. R. WALLACE. 
Sir JOSEPH CROWE. | Professor HALES. Mr. SIDNEY LEE. | Sir ISAAC PITMAN. Sir CHARLES WaRREN. 
Professor DAVIDSON. | Mr. P. G@. HAMERTON. | Professor LEGGE. ' Professor RAWLINSON. Mr. THEODORE WATTs. 
Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON. | Professor HAYORAFT. Mr. C. G. LELAND. Professor RHYS. 


The Illustrations are numerous, really illustrative of the articles, and artistic. Upwards of fifty 
carefully engraved Maps, of which most are political, some physical, and some historical, constitute a 
practically complete Atlas of the World. 

‘There is exhaustiveness in the sslection of subjects, enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, 
competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles.””— 7Zimes. 

‘* This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopwdia is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.” — Zhe Speaker. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row. London; 
and Hdinburgh. 
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GHEAP and UNIFORM EDITION 
of AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S WORKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


NOW READY. 


Essays About Men, 


Women, and Books. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC., M.-P. 


**Mr., Birrell’s light and easy style well befits his generally 
kindly judgments. A very entertaining and handy little 
book for leisurely reading.’’—Times, 

“Mr. Birrell is always good company. He is always 
himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so vivacious, 
that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.”’ 

Daily Chronicle, 


To be followed shortly by 
Obiter Dicta. (First Series.) 


Obiter Dicta. (Second Serics.) 
Res Judicate. 


*,* The Original Edition is still on Sale, price 
5s, per Volume. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefally bound in cloth, 
2s, 6d, 


The Furled Banner ; 
or, a@ Father’s Mistake. 


By HEATHER GREY, Author of “Lord Stafford 
Audley ; or, some Children of the King.”’ 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in art linen, 6s, 


As Gold in the Furnace. 


By MARY CROSS, Author of ‘Under Sentence,’’ 
** False Witness,” &c. 


“A lively tale, with much genuine human character 
artistically developed. The dialogue is vivacious through- 
out, and scenes both of high life and low are strikingly 
painted, A novel of high literary qualities, with a plot both 
daring and original.’ —Morning Leader. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


Runic Rocks : 
a North Sea Idyl. 


By WILHELM JENSEN. Translated by MARIANNE 
E. SUCKLING, with a Preface by Professor G. 
FIEDLER. 
“The book will repay a lengthy study, and will be also 
interesting to the casual reader.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 
“ Jensen’s writing sesses great charm.”— Guardian, 


“*The book displays real thought and power.” 
National Observer, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 6s. 


Gladys Woodley ; 
or, the Bride of Amiel. 


By EGLANTINE. 


NEW BOOK BY E. IV. B. 
Tastefully bound in cloth or parchment, 5s. 


A Garden of Pleasure. 


By E. V. B., Author of ‘‘ Days and Hours in a Garden.” 
The “‘ Garden of Pleasure ” will be welcomed by all lovers 
of Nature ; by those who take an interest in the cultivation 
and preserving of old gardens, no less than by those who 
appreciate sympathetic descriptions of beautiful country 
scenes and sights and sounds, 

“The book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and 
is full of tender thoughts and quaint fancies steeped in that 
atmosphere of gentleness and repose whici is natural to a 
garden of the right sort.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR 
COUNTY SERIES. 


On antiqne paper, in demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Hand-made 
Paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d, net. 


The History of Suffolk. 


By J. J. RAVEN, D.D., F.S.A. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parsxnosrzr Row, Lonvon. 


MACMILLAN & CO:S8 NEW BOOKS, 


——__ ee 


Part I., royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L- 
With 30 Coloured Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo. In Thirty Monthly Parts 
at ls. net, and in Three Volumes 12s. net each. 





THE GOLD MINES of the RAND. Being a Description of the 


Mining Industry of Witwatersrand, South African Republic. By FREDERICK H. HATCH and J, A. 
CHALMERS. With some Prefatory Remarks by JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, With Maps, Plans, and Illustra- 
tions. Super-royal Svo, 17s, net. 

DAILY NEWS.--“ A work just compiled by Messrs. Hatch & Chalmers on the Gold Mines of the Rand has tho 
double advantage of being well timed and well executed. While not too technical for the reader of ordinary intelligence, 
it describes the main features of the gold-mining industry, and indicates clearly the special characteristics of the 
tenant” aa district, the extraordinary development of which has been one of the leading events of the close of the 
century.” 

BULLIONIST.—“ A long residence on the fields by both authors has given them unusual facilities for obtaining the 
— facts, but they have spared no pains in obtaining useful information which is apparently of the greatest 
value.” 








AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of SEAWEEDS. By 


GEORGE MURRAY, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of the Department of Botany, British Museum, With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 88 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 








CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. 
Vols. V. and VI. 


TWO YEARS AGO. In 2 vols. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each vol. 


_ THE BOOKMAN.—“ An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue should, but rarely does, possess. 
It is small and light ; the type is clear, the binding tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.” 


— 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by J. Ayton 


Symington. With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 











The SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 


TRY, TREATED in an ELEMENTARY MANNER, By WILHELM OSTWALD, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by GEORGE MACGOWAN, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 








AN INTRODUCTION to the ARTICLES of the 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of 8. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and 
Honorary Canon of Canterbury; and the Rev. W. W. WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow of 8. Augustine’s College, 


Crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d. 





THE STRUCTURE of MAN: an INDEX to his PAST HISTORY. 


By Dr. R. WIEDERSHEIM, Professor in the University of Freiburg in Baden. Translated by H. and M, 
BERNARD. The Translation Edited and Annotated, and a Preface written, by G, B. HOWES, F.L.S. With 
105 Figures in the Text. 8vo, 8s. net. 








THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS: BUCOLICA; GEORGICA; AINEIS. 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D., late Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo, 6s. net. 





CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, with General and Grammatical 
Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., and M. A, BAYFIELD, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. (Books I.-XII.). Feap. 8vo, 6s, 








THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Introduction and Notes 


by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Charterhouse; 
and A, 8. WALPOLE, M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S/A. & ©. BLACK’S 


LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA. By 


Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS, of Kandahar, V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.L.6. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With 
Portraits of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, General Sir 
Abraham Roberts, Sir Henry Lawrence, General 
Nicholson, Sir James Outram, Lord Clyde, Sir William 
Mansfield, H.H. the Amir of Afghanistan, and Maps 
and Plans of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Kabul, 
Kandahar, &c. 


In Two Volumes, demy Svo, with Portraits, 


A MEMOIR of RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. By W. FRASER RAE. With an In. 
pesnaee by the Marquess of DUFFERIN and AVA, 
K.P., G.C.B. 


In One ota demy 8vo. 


THE STORY of BRITISH MUSIC. 
From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By 
FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, Author of “The 
Great Tone Poets,” &c. With Illustrations, 


In One Volume, small crown 8vo. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD 
to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. With Portraits of Mrs, 
Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald, Engraved on Steel. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of FRANCES TROLLOPE 
Author of *“* The Domestic Manners of the Americans,”’ 
“The Widow Barnaby,” &c., and Mother ef Thomas 
Adolphus and Anthony Trollope. By her Daughter-in- 
law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE., With 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two 
Portraits, 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. 


THE KEELEYS; On the Stage and 
at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN, With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 


In One Volume, demy Svo. 


MY RESIDENCE at the COURT of|~- 
the AMIR. By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late 
Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, 
With Portrait and other Ilustrations, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


MEMORIES of FATHER HEALY, 


Parish Priest of Bray. With a Portrait of Father 
Healy. 


In One Volume, large crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES of MRS. DE MOR- 
GAN. To which are added Letters to and from her 
Husband, the late Augustus de Morgan, Edited by her 
Daughter, MARY A. DE MORGAN, With a Portrait, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 


ETON in the FORTIES. By an Old 
Colleger, ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. With 
Frontispiece. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, 
’ 


ON the TRACK of the MAIL COACH. 


By F. E, BAINES, C.B., Author of ‘‘ Forty Years at 
the Post Office,”” sometime Surveyor-Gencral of Tele- 
graphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector-General of 
Mails, 


In One Volume, crown 8yo. 


ENGLAND'S GREATEST PROBLEM. 


By JULIE SUTTER, Author of “ A Colony of Mercy.” 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
NOTABLE PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By 
CHARLES K,. TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resident 
of the United States of America in Greece. With 
lortrait, 

In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of * The 
Romance of the Stage,” &c. 


RicuArp Bentiey & Son, New Burlingten Street 


John Knox: a Biography. 


Plea for a Simpler Life. 


NEW BOOKS. 





By P. HUME BROWN. 
With Plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


Dynamics. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
Crown §8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 








By GEORGE 8. KEITH, M.D., F.R.O.P. 


Crown 8vo, clot cloth, 1, price 2s. 6d. 


- Julian Home: 


A Tale of College Life. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Fourteenth Edition, with 10 Full-page Illustrations by 
Srantey Berkecey. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


Notes on the District of 
Menteith. 


For Tourists and Others, 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Feap. S8vo, paper covers, price Is, 


O’Shea’'s Guide to Spain 
and Portugal. 


Edited by JOHN LOMAS, 
And Revised by him during a visit to the Peninsula this year. 


Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8v 0, | cloth, 1, price 15s. 


A Guide to Constantinople 


By DEMETRIUS COUFOPOULOS. 
Illustrated with specially prepared Plans of Constantinople 
and Pera, also a Charc of the Bosporus. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 











An Isle in the Water. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price ¢ 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Quantrill’s 
Experiment. 


The Chronicle of a Second Marriage. 
By T. INGLIS. 


Crown 8vo, clotk, » price 3s. . 6d. 


John Darker: 2 Novel. 


By AUBREY LEE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


‘The Unwritten Law. 


By BLANCHE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


The Veil of Liberty: 


A Tale of the Girondins. 
By PERONNE 


Cc rown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


Poste Restante. 


By 0. Y. HARGREAVES. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 





Publisbors in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST, 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Two New Sections just published. 
DEPRAVATIVE— DEVELOPMENT. Edited by Dr. Jaues 


H. Murray. 


=. “FIELD. Edited by Henry Brapwey, M.A. 
Paper covers, 4to, 2s. 6d. each. 


Also just published, 


EVERYBODY—FIELD. Edited by Heyxy Buapter, M.A, 
Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. 


a Edited by Henry Brapiky, M.A. Stiff covers, 
s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second 


Series.) By HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., D.Litt., 
late Corpus Professor of Latin Literature in the Univer: 
sity of Oxford. Edited by F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church. With Portrait, and Memoir 
by Mrs. Nettleship. 


Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth, in 3 vols., 45s. net. 


THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in 


the MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s. 


A SELECTION of PASSAGES from 


PLATO for ENGLISH READERS. From the Trans- 
lation by B. JOWETT, M.A., late Master of Balliol 
College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Edited, with Introductions, by M. J. 
KNIGHT. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Price One Shilling net. ‘‘Charming in appearance and 
still more charming in contents.”— Glasgow Herald, 


THE OLD MISSIONARY: 
A NARRATIVE, 
BY 
Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 


“A tale of tender pathos which it is difficult to read 
without tears.’’—Spectator. 

“This quiet narrative, which reads like a transcript from 
life, grows upon the reader and holds him with something 
of the subtly realistic fascination that belongs to the skilled 
simplicity of Tolstoi’s work. . . . A fascinating and 
beautiful narrative, the picture of an ideal missionary’s 
life.”’—Saturday Review. 

“* We have seldom read a more tender and Joving account 
of a hero’s life. The glamour of the East is cast over the 
pages, but through it we see the central figure of the story, 
who, unaided by societies at home or Government abroad, 
rules and controls his savage hill-folk.””— Manchester Courier, 

* A reader must be dull, indeed, who is not touched to the 
heart by the beauty of the pictures of human goodness it 
contains.’’— Bookman. 





Just published, emerald 16mo, on Oxford India Paper. 


THE DAILY SERVICE BOOK of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Containing the Book of Common Prayer, Proper Lessons for 
Sundays and Holy-days, Proper Psalms and Daily 
Lessons throughout the Year, 

The most portable and readable Daily Service Book ever printed, 

With and without Hymns Ancient and Modern and the new 

Helps to the use of the Hymns, in various bindings ; 
at all Booksellers, 


Now ready.—On Oxrorp Inp1a Paper throughout. 
THREE NEW LARGE-TYPE EDITIONS of 


THE OXFORD PRAYER-BOOK, 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN, 


And the new Oxford Helps to the Use of the Hymns. 
Also Three New Editions of the Boog of Church Services. 
[Messrs. Wittram Crowes & Sons have just printed 
Oxford India Paper Editions of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
including one with Tunes and one in Pica Type, for binding 
with these six Service Books. } 
In various bindings, at all Booksellers. 


Now ready, bound up with six new Oxford Editions of the 
Prayer-Book and the Book of Church Services, or sepa 
rately in paper covers, price 6d. 


OXFORD HELPS to the Use of HYMNS 
ANCIENT and MODERN, 


Showing such Hymns as are appropriate for use on every 
occasion daily throughout the year. 
At all Booksellers, 


Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp UnivgrsitT¥ 








|A. & C. BLACK, Sono Squarz, Lonvon. 


Press WAREHOUSE. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1895. 
No. 1223, New Series. 

Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epitor. 








LITERATURE. 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange, the 
Moderate Man of the Sixteenth Century : 
the Story of his Life as told from his own 
Letters, from those of his Friends and 
Enemies, and from Official Documents. 
By Ruth Putnam. In 2 vols. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

As the author confesses in her preface, she 
might seem to have chosen a subject which, 
worthy as it is, has so often been treated 
that it would appear difficult to say any- 
thing fresh concerning it. And yet she 
gives good reason for essaying the task again 
from a more strictly personal point of view 
than that of her predecessors. 
“The story of William the Silent is an oft-told 
tale, related in every history of the Netherlands 
comprising the years 1533-1584. Yet his life 
was so full, he was so prominent a figure 
during twenty-five of his fifty-one years, he 
came in live touch with so many of the actors 
in the Jast scenes of the Reformation drama, 
that his full biography is still unwritten, and 
might easily be compiled on the scale of the 
latest Life of Lincoln.” 

The juxtaposition of the two names which 

are brought into connexion in this paragraph 

is not without its significance. There is, 
indeed, a striking likeness in many respects 
between the career of the great Prince of 

Orange and that of the equally great 

American President. Each may without 

hesitation be ranked among the most heroic 

es of their respective centuries, and 
both after a long and ardous struggle on 
behalf of right and freedom succumbed to 
the bullet of the assassin at the moment 
when their country seemed to need them 
more than ever. 

The life of the founder of the Dutch 
commonwealth has already been told in 
connexion with the general history of the 
time by a great historian whose enthusiasm 
for his subject, abounding as it is, has much 
more substantial justification than can often 
be found in such cases, certainly more than 
can be pleaded on behalf of the hero- 
worship of a later Prince of Orange by 
another eloquent writer. It is pleasing to 
find that all recent investigations tend only 
to enhance the value of Motley’s work. 
Miss Putnam pays an emphatic tribute to 
the labours of her illustrious compatriot : 
“I have patiently followed his inspiring lead 
with growing admiration for the untiring 
industry of his laborious researches, and for 
the accuracy and skill of his adaptations from 
the enormous mass of matter that he examined. 
In referring to Dutch, English, German, or 
French works, I have found that our American 
historian had made their knowledge his brilliant 
own, or that their pages contained long cita- 








tions from his volumes. Even if these later 
writers disagree with M. Motley’s conclusions, 
they show a close familiarity with his words.” 


Motley, in fact, will stand the test of 
close examination better than most equally 
pictur eque writers, certainly better than 
Carlyle or Macaulay—we need scarcely 
add the name of Mr. Froude. Miss 
Putnam, it must be confessed, seems to 
share in some measure the fallacy pro- 
pounded by the last-named writer, that the 
prince ‘‘ had the principality of his title in 
France.” She does not appear to be quite 
clear as to the history and position of that 
mysterious little district on the Rhone which 
gave a title to so many rulers who had little 
or nothing to do with it. She remarks, 
with surprise, that 
‘*the successive lords of Orange preferred, as a 
rule, to follow the fortunes of the emperor 
rather than of the French kings, in whose 
realm their few paltry acres were engulfed. 
Perhaps it was a simple desire to display their 
independence of one to whom geographically 
they seemed to owe allegiance.” 

has failed 


The author, it is evident, 
thoroughly to emancipate herself from the 
inveterate delusion, which Mr. Freeman so 
often had to raise his voice against, that 
there has always been a France with about 
the same boundaries as at present. She 
seems to think that the problem to be solved 
is, how the little state of Orange got into 
the middle of French territory, instead of 
asking the question how French territory 
came to surround the principality. We are 
reminded of the story of George III. and 
the apple dumplings. The truth, of course, 
is simply that the whole of Provence was a 
fief of the empire, that it was gradually 
swallowed up by French aggression, and that 
Orange was (with the exception of the papal 
territory of Avignon) the portion which 
remained to be swallowed up last. It was 
thus by no means extraordinary that its 
rulers should, so long as they held the terri- 
tory at all, continue to pay allegiance to 
their lawful overlord. 

Miss Putnam has gone more thoroughly 
than Motley—who, indeed, was not called 
upon to do so—into the genealogy of the 
Nassau family and the early life of William. 
From his eighteenth year onwards, numerous 
letters of his are preserved. Extracts from 
several are given addressed to his first wife, 
while he was serving in the French wars 
which ended in 1559, of which the author 
truly says that they are “ pleasant, boyish 
notes, breathing solicitude for her and filled 
with little items of news on the progress of 
the campaign, which she evidently followed 
closely.” 

When once fairly on the soil of the 
Netherlands, it was indeed difficult to say 
anything which Motley had not said before, 
and it is no reproach to Miss Putnam that 
large portions of her narrative are unavoid- 
ably almost a repetition of his. She 
is rather to be praised for not having 
hesitated to borrow freely from many of 
his graphic descriptions. At the same 
time she is far from being a mere servile 
copyist. 

The gradual change in the political and 
religious opinions of the prince is very 
well traced by our author. She is 





disposed to place the period at which he 
first began to contemplate resistance to 
Philip as a possibility, a little earlier than 
Motley—in 1565, instead of 1566. There is 
evidence to show that in the former year 
the subject had been cautiously mooted at a 
conference at Spa, where William, his 
brother Louis, and some of their friends 
were present, and that the prince had also 
been negotiating with some of the German 
Protestant leaders with a view to their 
co-operation in certain eventualities. All 
this, however, was as yet purely tentative. 
Nearly a year later we find Orange still 
making efforts, of the honesty of which there 
can be no reasonable question, ‘‘to set the 
king’s authority on its feet again” after the 
troubles of 1566; and it was only when it 
became evident that Philip was determined 
to allow neither civil nor religious liberty to 
his Netherland subjects, that the prince 
finally shook the dust of the tyrant’s service 
from his feet. The change in religious 
attitude which manifested itself soon after 
the departure of Orange from the Nether- 
lands in April, 1567, followed almost in- 
evitably from the course of political action 
he had adopted. 

‘*It was not unnatural that the prince, having 
been literally forced out of his position as a 
liberal Catholic, should now begin to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to modify 
his own theological opinions.” 

A characteristic letter of June, 1567, indi- 
cates the direction of the prince’s thoughts 
at this period : 

“* We would like from the bottom of our heart 
to occupy ourselves in strengthening our char- 
acter and conscience, and rendering them more 
sturdy, by studying the Scriptures during the 
time that we remain here outside of our Nether- 
land estates.” 

By September in the same year these 
studies had apparently resulted in definite 
conviction on the Protestant side, if we may 
judge from a letter to the Elector of Saxony, 
the uncle of Orange’s extremely unamiable 
second wife, whose behaviour is the main 
subject of the correspondence : 

“We have indeed noticed for some time in 
your niece, not without deep anxiety, an un- 
certainty in religious matters, and that she 
cares little for religious things or teachers, and 
occasionally even talks shamefully of God’s 
Word. Also, I must consider that your ward 
might, on this very account, be turned from 
the true knowledge of Christ (although formerly 
she had such a warm inclination for religion) 
to popish horrors, or other errors painful to 
you, and of a kind to make my life wretched 
and prove a bad example to many.” 

The language of this may appear almost 
startling when we remember that, a year 
before, the prince would have spoken of 
himself as a Oatholic; but there is not the 
least reason to impute ne. Convic- 
tions change rapidly in such times of crisis. 
The prince, however, seems to have cared 
little for purely theological controversy. 
At first he joined himself to the Lutherans, 
and afterwards to the Calvinists; but it is 
a mistake to represent him as ever having 
been a Calvinist in the same sense as Knox 
or Coligny. In this, as in so many other 
points, he resembled Lincoln—that he was 
a man of strong religious feelings, without 
much attachment to particular dogmas, 
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His attitude of mind on such questions is 
well illustrated by the following incident : 


“In 1580 Utrecht was agitated by dissensions 
in the Church. Hubert Dovehouse, minister 
of the Church of St. James, was accused of 
dangerous liberalism. It chanced that the 
prince was in the city over a Sunday, and 
greatly shocked one portion of the community 
by attending service at St.James’s. A deputa- 
tion waited on him to ask if he meant to show 
that he espoused the cause of Dovehouse. ‘Oh 
no,’ he replied, ‘I said I would go where there 
was the best preaching, and they carried my 
cushions thither. I knew nothing of the con- 
troversy. It was a very good sermon. Next 
time I will hear the other minister.’ ” 


Closely connected with this indifference to 
dogma was the most remarkable feature in 
William’s character, and the one in which 
he was most in advance of his age—his 
comprehensive idea of religious liberty : 

‘* He tried to protect the Catholic rites when 
the reform party was uppermost. He would 
not permit the persecution of the Anabaptists. 
Remember that this was a peculiar attitude 
of mind, one shared neither by his brothers, 
nor by St. Aldegonde, who were the closest to 
him.” 

No one of the time can at all be compared 
with him in this respect, except his great 
comtemporary Akbar. Miss Putnam has 
given much pains to the study of the per- 
sonality of her hero, and may be credited 
with having added some new traits to the 
picture, often as it has been drawn before. 


‘* What impresses one throughout his letters is 
not his independence, not his self-reliance, so 
much as his longing for sympathy, his need of 
approval from his fellow-men—at least from 
those in whose judgment he had confidence 
from any point of view. While it was a cardinal 
principle with him that all people might be of 
use in some fashion if their limitations were 
but properly considered, and their weakness 
guarded, it was not that he did not see those 
weaknesses. His keenness of judgment is testi- 
fied to by both friend and foe. While he was 
wonderfully quick to use what means he had to 
adapt himself to the actual circumstances in 
which he was, instead of measuring his way by 
formulas adapted to a hypothetical situation, 
he showed remarkable tenacity in holding to 
his purpose through untoward circumstances, 
great capacity for still being calm when every- 
thing was against him. Rough adversity passed 
over his head: he was unmoved by grumbling 
and discontent from his inferiors, by envy and 
malice from his equals, by hatred and perse- 
cution from his superiors.” 

In the political and military details of 
the Netherland Revolution, the author has, 
while of course following Motley in the 
main carefully, studied the most recent 
native historians. Her narrative is both 
clear and accurate, and may be commended 
asasafe guide through a period which is 
in parts of considerable intricacy. Most 
popular summaries fail to distinguish with 
precision the successive stages of the 
struggle: the first period extending from 
1572 to 1576, in which the revolt against 
Spain was, in the main, confined to the two 
provinces of Holland and Zeeland; the 
second, from 1576 to 1578, in which for a 
brief period the whole Netherlands were 
united; and the third period, from 1578 
onwards, in which the southern provinces 
gradually fell away or were conquered, 
while the northern maintained their inde- 





pendence. A remarkable feature of the 
Revolution, in which it presenta a striking 
analogy to the English Civil War, is the 
length of time during which the fiction of 
Philip’s nominal sovereignty was main- 
tained. ‘‘All the prince’s proclamations 
had been issued in the name of his liege 
lord, Philip of Spain, he acting as his 
Spanish majesty’s stadtholder,” just as the 
opponents of Charles I. fought in the name 
of “King and Parliament.” The formal 
renunciation of allegiance did not take place 
till 1581, nine years after the commence- 
ment of the war; and the language of the 
document in which it was conveyed is almost 
startling in its anticipation of the phruse- 
ology of another declaration of independ- 
ence two centuries later. 

‘** All men know that God appoints a king to 
cherish his people as a shepherd his flock. 
When he fails in his duty, when he grinds 
down his people, evades their ancient liberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is no prince, but 
a tyrant. Then may the estates of the land 
legally renounce him and put another in his 
place.” 

It may be said that the value of this work 
would have been considerably enhanced, if 
the opportunity had been taken of supplying 
a want which many readers of Motley must 
have felt, by giving a series of maps coloured 
so as to show the territory occupied by the 
Spaniards and the patriots respectively at 
different dates, similar to those which so 
greatly elucidate Mr. Gardiner’s history of 
our own Civil War. 

R. Seymour Lona. 








Birds of Passage. Songs of the Orient 
and the Occident. By Mathilde Blind. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Miss Buinp has attained a high and definite 
position among English poets. What her 
precise rank is, one hesitates to ask or to 
suggest; and there is the less reason for 
doing either because merit in a poet is not 
necessarily an affair of rank. She has the 
distinction also of being one of the very 
few women poets, whether of our own time 
or of any other, who have made any mark 
in English literature. It is not pertinent to 
my present object to inquire why this number 
is so few ; but it is remarkable that, while in 
other branches of imaginative literature 
women in great numbers are the success- 
ful rivals of men, in poetry, which 
has so much to do with the emotions, 
the men vastly preponderate. But the 
fewness of the women is a good reason 
for paying all proper tribute to those 
we have. In Miss Blind’s case the 
tribute should be large, for her work in 
verse is considerable as well as excellent. 
It is of almost all kinds, from the idyllic to 
the dramatic, and from simple narrative to 
the elucidation of subtle problems of life. 
Perhaps she touched her highest point in 
‘‘The Ascent of Man,” a poem in which 
the intuitions of genius are unmistakable. 
The poems in the present volume are less 
ambitious ; but, in their place, they are not 
less striking or less genuine. They are 


nearly all sbort, and for the most part, as 
the title of the book implies, they are sug- 
gested by incidents of travel. 


The first 





note one discovers in them is that of pic- 
turesque eloquence, which is struck in the 
‘*Preiude,” and particularly in these 
stanzas : 


** Where the sacred Isle of Philae, twinned within 
the sacred stream, 
Floats, like some rapt Opium-eater’s labyrinthine 
lotos dream, 
** Birds on birds take up their quarters in each 
creviced capital, 
Tn each crack of frieze and cornice, in each cleft 
of roof and wall. 
** And within those twilight-litten, holy halls of 
Death and Birth, 
Even the gaily twittering swallows, even the 
swallows, hush their mirth. 
** And they cast the passing shadows of their 
palpitating wings 
O'er the fallen gods of Egypt and the prostrate 
heads of Kings.”’ 


Miss Blind is fond of this measure, which 

she repeats in a powerful poem on the tombs 

of these same kings. She describes the 

greatness in life, the magnificence in death, 

of monarchs who conceived themselves to 

be ‘‘the living incarnation of imperishable 

gods.” They proposed to put a bridle on 

Time, to cheat death and corruption; and 

they did it. ‘Pale and passive in their 

prisons they have conquered.” But the 

very assertion of their victory brings a 

question as to its worth, as to its reality : 

** Have they conquered? Oh the pity of those 
Kings within their tombs, 

Locked in stony isolation in those petrifying 

glooms! 

** Motionless, where all is motion, in a rolliog 
Universe, 

Heaven, by answering their prayer, turned it to 

a deadly curse. 

** Left them fixed where all is fluid in a world of 
star-winged skies ; 

Where, ion myriad transformations, all things 

pass and nothing dies ; 
‘* Nothing dies but what is tethered, kept when 
Time would set it free, 

To fulfil Thought’s yearning tension upward 

through Eternity.”’ 

The East has more than its common 
charms for Miss Blind. She has penetrated 
some of its remoter secrets. Its forgotten 
gods and temples, its glorious dreams, the 
types of men and things that breathe the 
spirit of the Orient—of all of them she gives 
us vivid suggestions, now compressed into 
a line or two, as in this picture of the 
desert : 

** Uncircumscribed, unmeasured, vast, 
Eternal as the sea ; 
The present here becomes the past, 
For all futurity ”’ ; 
now expanded in language visibly and 
audibly made to express images of beauty 
and freedom, as in “‘The Beautiful Bee- 
shareen Boy ”’ : 
** Beautiful, black-eyed boy, 
O lithe-limbed Beeshareen ! 
Face that finds no maid coy, 
Page for some peerless queen : 
Some Orient queen of old, 
Sumptuous in woven gold, 
Close-clinging fold on fold, 
Lightning, with gems between. 
** Bred in the desert, where 
Only to breathe and be 
Alive in the living air 
Is finest ecstasy ; 
Where just to ride or rove, 
With sun or stars above, 
Intoxicates like love, 
When love shall come to thee.” 
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The poems that derive their inspiration 
from the West have nothing of the queru- 
lousness of modern thought. The sadness 
of a long-dead time in the East seems 
always to be irradiated by perpetual sun. 
It is only the West that has glooms which 
no sun penetrates. But it has its loftier 
aspirations also, its more spiritual realisation 
of the joy and beauty of life; and Miss Blind 
is only concerned with this side of things. 
She gives us the very air and essence of it 
in a little poem called “ Soul-Drift,” which 
is short enough to be quoted whole: 

** T let my coul drift with the thistledown 
Afloat upon the honeymooning breeze ; 
My thoughts about the swelling buds are blown, 
Blown with the golden dust of flowering trees. 


** On fleeting gusts of desultory song, 
T let my soul drift out into the Spring ; 

The Psyche flies and palpitates among 

The palpitating creatures on the wing. 
‘* Go, happy Soul! run fluid in the wave, 
Vibrate in light, escape thy natal curse ; 

Go forth no longer as my body-slave, 

But as the heir of all the Universe.” 

Ths lyrics in this section of the book are 
bright and full of music. ‘‘A Bridal in 
the Bois de Boulogne,” with its bell-like 
refrain, 

** How the lilacs, the lilacs are growing and 
blowing,’”’ 
is alive with festal colour and bridal merri- 
ment. ‘Spring in the Alps” pleasantly 
recalls that impetuous season in the lines : 
‘** The dandelion puffs her balls, 
Free spinsters of the air, 
Who scorn to wait for beetle calls, 

Or bees to find them fair.”’ 
Even the mood of the Agnostic is exalted 
into an avowal of helplessness that amounts 
to faith, 

** By sunbeams on their missionary flight.’’ 


A few “Shakspere Sonnets” and some 
miscellaneous pieces complete the volume. 
They are all full of the atmosphere and 
aglow with the charm only to be found in 
poetry of the higher sort. As an example 
of their quality, I must be content to quote 
a happy fancy from ‘‘ Cleve Woods,” one 
of the Shakspere Sonnets : 

‘ Even here, methinks, when moon-lapped shadows 
smiled 
Round isles no bigger than a baby cot, 
Titania found a glowworm-lighted child, 
Led far astray. and, with anointing hand’ 
Sprinkling clear dew from a forget-me-not, 
Hailed him the Laureate of her Fairyland.” 


GrorcEe CorrERELL, 








Some Old Love-Stories. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Some may cavil at the title of this volume of 
essays, by saying that they are not love- 
stories at all. In an old-fashioned use of 
the term they are not. In almost every 
tale the love is not reciprocal, ending in 
a long life of misery, or the veil, which a 
lover’s fancy had finely woven, is lifted to 
reveal nothing save loathly sensuality in the 
object of his passion. In a restricted sense 
the only love-story in the book is that of 
“Fersen and Marie Antoinette.” In 
reality they are all love-stories, such as 
we find love to be when we have parted 
with many of life’s dearest delusions, and 
have become “ sadly wise.” 


By T. P. O’Connor. 





As acritic of literature Mr, T. P. O’Connor 
possesses all the qualities which make up 
good criticism: his own literary style is 
clear, neatly phrased, and unaffected. He 
can teach pleasantly, without canting and 
without boring the reader. He has in him 
that most excellent gift of sympathy, 
without which no man can justly estimate 
the worth of another’s work. A lover of 
books will put this work aside—after having 
read it—with the feeling of having ex- 
changed ideas with a man of letters and a 
man of the world, in the higher sense of 
either term. . 

To many upon this side of the Atlantic, 
Abraham Lincoln is little more than a 
shadowy historical personage without any 
human attributes. That he should have 
been the victim of misplaced affection 
does not somehow seem natural. Never- 
theless, the first of these Old Love-Stories is 
that of “‘ Abraham Lincoln and his Wife.” 
It is a review of the Life of Lincoln, by 
William Herndon. A great part of the 
story, however, is derived from a private 
source. Mr. O’Connor, having been 
fortunate enough, as he tells us, to have 
become personally acquainted with Ward 
Lamon, ‘for years the law-partner, the 
confidential adviser, sometimes the daring 
guardian of Abraham Lincoln’s personal 
protection against the lurking assassin and 
the ubiquitous rowdy.” 

The early struggles of Lincolna—not for 
fame, which was yet in the hidden distance, 
but for bare existence—are brought before 
us with painful reality. How vivid is the 
picture of the lean, hungry, squalid boy, 
crouching before a fire in. his log-hut, not 
for warmth, but for a flicker of light to 
enable him to read the pages of some book 
he loved? ‘He was always reading and 
thinking,” said a neighbouring farmer. 
‘“‘T used to get mad with him for it..... 
He said one day that his father had taught 
him to work, but he could never teach him 
to love it.” He had work to do, however, 
which his rude associates never dreamed of. 
Some years later, when on a visit to New 
Orleans, he saw a slave auction, where a 
young woman was subjected to mauling 
after the fashion of an animal for sale; 
and there and then he is said to have 
acquired that hatred of the institution which 
coloured for ever afterwards his opinion 
and his policy. 

“The whole thing was so revolting that 
Lincoln moved away from the scene in a deep 
feeling of incomparable hate. Bidding his 
companions follow him, he said, ‘ By God, boys, 
let’s get away from this. If ever I get a 
chance to hit that thing [meaning slavery], I'll 
hit it hard.’ ” 

But this God-given leader of men, great 
in stature, like a chieftain of classical times, 
who in his youth gloried in his physical 
strength—wrestling long and stoutly, in the 
village arena, to uphold the honour of New 
Salem against that of Clary’s Grove, until, 
“enraged at the suspicion of foul tactics, 
and profiting by his height and the length 
of his arms, he lifted his opponent by the 
throat and shook him like a rat’”’—this 
Herculean rail-splitter was like Hercules 
also in this: that his great strength was 


? powerless against the forces of love. Lincoln ' 








fought his way through rough ways to the 
highroad of success. He started a lawyer's 
office in Springfield, upon the capital of 
‘two or three saddle-bags and a few pieces 
of clothing.” A kind friend shared his room 
with him. Afterwards he succeeded in 
forcing his way into the State Legislature. 
The life of Lincoln was saddened not only 
by his own poverty and that of his fore- 
fathers, but also by the death of a girl 
named Anne Routledge, who had been his 
first love. ‘‘ However, some time afterwards 
Lincoln is found paying his addresses to 
another woman, Mary Owen, of Kentucky, 
who seems to have been the very opposite to 
poor, fair-haired, delicate Anne Routledge.” 
Mary Todd, with whom all poor Lincoln’s 
love-dreams ended, was a young lady whose 
respectable family connexions and genteel 
education made her consider herself a young 
woman of importance. Strange to say, she 
had declared that she would be the wife of 
a President. Nothing having come out of a 
“« desperate flirtation ” with a person named 
Douglas, this strange girl—who must have 
possessed a considerable amount of fore- 
sight in detecting the signs of future great- 
ness—seriously determined to marry Lincola 
nolens volens. He, for his part, desired the 
union because he considered the girl’s family 
influential enough to foster his political 
prospects. There was no love on either side ; 
and Lincoln almost at the last moment tried 
to break off the engagement, but was 
shaken in his resolve by a woman’s tears, 
which, being a man, he could not with- 
stand. 

Afterwards, a strange occurrence took 
place, which I will give here, in Mr. 
Herndon’s own words : 


‘*Careful preparations were made for the 
happy occasion, at the house of Mrs. Edwards, 
a married sister of the bride. The furniture 
was properly arranged, the rooms neatly 
decorated, the supper prepared, and the guests 
invited. The latter assembled on the evening 
in question, and awaited in expectant pleasure 
the interesting ceremony of the marriage. The 
bride, bedecked in veil and silken gown, and 
nervously toying with the flowers in her hair, sat 
in the adjoining room. Nothing was lacking but 
the groom. For some strange reason he had 
been delayed. An hour passed, and the guests 
as well as the bride were becoming restless. 
But they were all doomed to disappointment. 
Another hour passed, messengers were sent all 
over the town, and, each returning with the 
same report, it became apparent that Lincoln, 
the principal in this little drama, had purposely 
failed to appear. The bride, in grief, dis- 
appeared to her room; the wedding supper 
was left untouched; the guests wonderingly 
and quietly withdrew; the lights were blown 
out, and darkness settled over all for the night. 
What the feelings of a lady so sensitive, 
passionate, and proud as Miss Todd were we 
can only imagine—no one can ever describe 
them.” 


Lincoln was found, on the following 
morning, by certaia of his friends ‘ rest- 
less, gloomy, miserabie, and desperate. 
Afterwards he was watched closely day and 
night.” ‘ Kuives, razors, and every instru- 
ment that could be used for self-destruction 
were removed out of his reach.” By the 
ill-advice of friends the luckless girl and 
her strange suitor were again brought 
together, and a marriage was consummated, 
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which involved as much domestic misery as 
might have been expected. 

Two tales of domestic misery, with many 
points in common, are those of ‘*‘ Carlyle and 
his Wife,” and of ‘‘ Mirabeau and Sophie 
de Monnier.” Carlyle felt this when he 
wrote his celebrated essay on Mirabeau. 
Much of the gloom which pervades the 
narrative was the reflected sadness of his 
own life. May not Carlyle have foreseen, 
too, what the world’s judgment of himself 
would be when he made the following 
reflection: ‘‘That in these centuries men 
are not born demi-gods and perfect charac- 
ters, but mere blamable men. . . . They 
resemble less demi-gods than god-devils ?” 


‘I do not,” says Mr. O'Connor, ‘ wish to 
speak disrespectfully of poor Carlyle, but ia 
spirit it is very hard sometimes to keep one’s 
hands off him, as we reconstitute those scenes 
in the gaunt house at Craigenputtock. There 
is a little detail in one scene which adds a 
deeper horror. I have said that Mrs. Carlyle 
had to scrub floors, and as she scrubbed them 
Carlyle would look on smoking—drawing in 
from tobacco pleasant comfortableness and 
easy dreams—while the poor drudge panted 
and sighed over the hard work, which she had 
never done before. Do you not feel that you 
would like to break the pipe in his mouth, to 
shake him off the chair and pitch him on to 
the floor, to take a share of the physical 
burden, which his shculders were so much 
better able to bear ’”’ 

The truth is, that Carlyle, like other 
‘‘blamable men,” was, for all his great- 
ness, only the product of his own time. 
Bad traditions as to the relative life-duties 
of men and women had become so grafted 
inwardly into his soul that he does not 
seem to have suspected—until she, whom 
he might have comforted, but did only 
torment, had passed away—that the most 
galling burdens of life, the daily dull 
routine of household miseries, should not be 
borne alone by the wife, as a pre-ordained 
necessity, arising out of the ‘‘ eternal fitness 
of things,” with no help whatsoever from 
the husband—nay, even without either his 
notice or his sympathy. 

In the story of “‘ Mirabeau and Sophie 

de Monnier” the following reflection is 
made upon their miseries, contrasted with 
those of the Carlyles : 
‘* And after all, which household was the more 
miserable? Give me for choice the life of 
Mirabeau and his Sophie, with all its misery 
then; its final rupture; its tragic endings to 
both—rather than the long, silent, dismal 
struggle between Carlyle and his wife, between 
both and vengeful Nature, which in the case of 
Mrs. Carlyle had to end in a death as sudden 
as that of Sophie de Monnier’s.” 


‘Intense sensibility, a fierce greed for 
love, and a capacity for desperate resolves ” 
—these were the qualities which drove Sophie 
to destruction. Her love-letters were pub- 
lished after her death. Alas! poor love- 
tributes, meant for the eyes of her lover, 
they were eagerly bought—not by lovers of 
literature alone, but by the profane. 

**The worst thing that can be said of it [the 
correspondence] is that it has become the 
favourite of prurient minds. If ever thou art 
tempted, young writer, to outrage the sancti- 
ties, remember that no loftiness of purpose will 
save you from the patronage of Holywell-street ; 
think of that and pause” ! 








The tale of ‘‘ Fersen and Marie Antoin- 
ette’’ reminds one forcibly of the loves of 
Launcelot and Guinevere—not Tennyson’s 
version of the story, in which most of the 
romance has been sacrificed upon the altar 
of respectability. Launcelot’s lament for 
Guinevere in one of the closing chapters of 
Malory’s poem—perhaps the very noblest 
—- in all our English literature—might 

ave been spoken by Fersen over the bier 
of Marie. 

The review of Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris 
cannot fail to hold the attention of all 
thoughtful readers. The male ones will 
feel themselves for the time under the spell 
of Sarah Walker, that woman whose 
wonderful powers of fascination held poor 
Hazlitt as firmly bound as ever Merlin was 
held by the enchantments of Vivien. 

I cannot help thinking that both Mr. 
Le Gallienne and Mr. O’Connor underrate 
the fascinations of this strange woman. 
Mr. Le Gallienne characterises the Liber 
Amoris as ‘‘a document of nympholepsy,”’ 
which one must agree with Mr. O’Connor 
in pronouncing to be a hateful word. I 
cannot think that the whole contents of the 
girl’s mind could have been sensuous, or 
that she should be described as only an 
“ignorant, dull, wanton, lodging-house 
wench.” So vile a being never could have 
fascinated a mind like Hazlitt’s. It is 
more probable that, combined with much 
that was vile, this girl possessed some 
touches of spiritual and interesting de- 
pravity. Rossetti may have had some such 
woman in his mind when he wrote of 
“ Lilith ”"— 

** Not a hair of her head was human, 

But she was made like a soft sweet woman.” 
Barry Oornwall thus describes Sarah 
Walker : 

‘She went onwards in a sort of wavy, sinuous 
motion, like the movements of a snake. She 
was very demure. Her steady, unmoving gaze 
upon a person whom she was addressing was 
very unpleasant. The Germans would have 
extracted a romance from her, enduing her 
perhaps with some diabolical attribute.” 

But he cannot account for the extravagant 
passion of her admirer. 

This volume is one of those pleasant 
pieces of literature which make the tired 
reviewer think that after all his life is worth 
living. Upon the outside—and to a lover of 
books the outside really is something—the 
volume is artistic without being offensively 
so. The paper and typography are admir- 
able. I close the pages with the intention 
of often turning to them again. 

Grorce NEwcomEn. 








An Introduction to Herbart's Science and Prac- 
tice of Education. By Henry E. and 
Emmie Felkin. ‘Sonnenschein.) 


Arter the philosopher, then his interpreter. 
If nothing else will arouse the teacher to a 
sense of the necessity of learning what he 
can of the science of his art, at least the 
enormous number of books and essays (of 
course, chiefly German) should do so. 

‘“* Nowhere,” to quote Herbart, “is philo- 
sophic breadth of vision so necessary as 
in teaching, where daily practice and indi- 
vidual experience, expressed in such a variety 





of ways, so greatly narrow its range of 
view.” Nothing surely can be clearer than 
that the teacher ought to have an aim in 
view. Looked at broadly, he has so to act 
that the future man, in the boy whom 
he has to teach, will rise up and call him 
blessed : that the boy grown up to manhood, 
when, with his increased range of expe. 
rience, he looks back upon his school-days, 
of his old teacher, may be able to say : “All 
the best in my life was made active, was 
begun, cherished, and delighted in. My 
finest and highest hopes, my dearest and 
deepest powers of thought and feeling, my 
warmest and kindliest sympathies—the very 
foundations of my character—were built 
up.” Herbart points out that for this result 
to be obtained, half a generation or so 
must pass by; so that the educator is in 
the position that he cannot truly judge of 
his work, or really be judged of by others. 
He is engaged in the forming of character— 
the subtlest and most delicate of human 
occupations. The tests ordinarily applied— 
é.g., success of numbers, passes in public 
examinations, and so on—are often abso- 
lutely misleading. The “y ! real test is, the 
recognition of the pupil in the distant future 
that his best interests have been preserved 
and advanced: that in the highest sense it 
was “good” for him to have had such 
leadership. 

Now, if there is no adequate present test 
of the final influence of the teacher on the 
pupils, it is all the more essential that the 
teacher should be equipped beforehand in 
every way possible to meet his high responsi- 
bility. If his aim is to form character, he 
should at least be conversant with the con- 
stituent elements in character. He should 
know what to look for in his pupils, and how 
to influence them. He should study psycho- 
logical ethics. Not, indeed, that that alone 
will be sufficient. The teacher must both 
know the good and be good. 

For Herbart, then, the pedagogic end is 
the ethical end. The aim of education is to 
produce men who will will only that which 
is good. Only those that know the good 
can will it. gnoti cupido nulia. Hence the 
teacher has for his function to train the 
intellect to know the good, and to train the 
will to do it. How is all this to be accom- 
plished ? Well, it is the business of edu- 
cational psychology and ethics to show the 
basis not only on which this can be done, 
but by which alone it is done. 

To lay down clearly the principles of 
psychology and ethics for this purpose was 
a gigantic task; but it was the life-work to 
which Herbart devoted himself. One of 
the chief works he wrote was the Science of 
Education (the ‘Allgemeine Piidagogie”’). 
This work was translated some time ago by 
Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, and its accessibility 
to English readers has been a great boon, 
in which all friends of education have 
rejoiced. 

Yet the charge has been made against 
Herbart and his translators that they are 
obscure. Readers of the book have been 
conscious that they were in the presence of 
an educational genius; but the extreme psy- 
chological elaboration of a system, taought 
out and epitomised by twenty years of close 
study, made a demand on the ordinary 
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student of education, which he has been 
entirely unaccustomed to give. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felkin’s Introduction is, 

therefore, extremely useful. They have 
brought out very lucidly the main features 
of the Herbartian philosophy of education. 
They have shown the enthusiasm of Her- 
bart, in his ceaseless energy to deal rigor- 
ously with the details of his subject. What 
man interested in teaching does not feel the 
sincerity of one who can write : 
“For twenty years I have called to my aid 
metaphysics and mathematics, besides self- 
observation, experience, and experiments, in 
order only to lay the foundation of true 
psychologic knowledge. And the impulse to 
these not easy investigations was, and is, my 
conviction that a great portion of the enormous 
defects in our educational knowledge arises 
from the want of psychology.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Felkin have, indeed, shown 
the greatness of Herbart much more by 
stating clearly his position rather than by 
insisting on his merits. Yet it is no small 
service that a reader of an educational work 
should learn of the enthusiasm which sus- 
tained so great labours, especially as school- 
mastering is so often regarded as a pis-aller. 
Such a book as this will show teachers and 
others that, if teaching be placed upon the 
basis of psychology and ethics, there is as 
much professional, rationalised interest in 
teaching as there is in the law, medicine, or 
the Church. Herbart’s whole desire is to 
establish principles, standards, measures, 
aims, and methods scientifically—not to leave 
everything to the chance empirical efforts 
of individuals. 

Of course, those twenty years of assiduous 
toil at educational study placed him ahead 
in thought of the ordinary teacher. Yet I 
venture to say that, despite his obscurities 
of matter and expression, no teacher can 
fail to discern the greatness of Herbart and 
his grasp of the aim and method of education. 
The greatness and the grasp once realised, 
the obscurities and difficulties would not 
deter the teacher of enterprise from working 
at and towards Herbart. But now that 
Mr. and Mrs. Felkin have published this 
Introduction, there is abso!u‘ely no excuse 
for teachers in a body not sharing in the 
first educational illumination which he, 
single-handed, brought about. 

In fact, this is just the book that was 
wanted. Dr. De Garmo’s Herbart and 
the Herbartians—reviewed recently in the 
Acapemy—is an excellent book on the sub- 
ject; but Mr. and Mrs. Felkin’s book has 
one advantage overit: namely, the number, 
aptness, and interest of the examples with 
which they have studded their pages. No 
trial is greater to the reader of Her- 
bart than his unnecessary abstinence from 
concrete examples. One reads his abstract 
philosophy—and over and over again an 
apt example would make one certain of its 
meaning ; but it is not forthcoming. Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin have done well in supply- 
ing such instances as they could. They 
will do much to encourage students to read 
the book. Passages in illustration of edu- 
cational, psychological, and ethical points 
are given from authors, so unlooked for in 
an exposition of Herbart, as George Eliot, 
Dickens, Walter Scott, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Prescott. 





There is no point in {Herbart’s system 
more clear and fixed than his doctrine of 
interest. It is not sufficient (as is commonly 
thought) to make teaching interesting, so 
that knowledge may be communicated. But 
knowledge is only really communicated 
formally to the child at all, in Herbart’s 
opinion, in order to arouse, by its means, an 
interest. ‘‘ Interest arises from interesting 
objects; many-sided interest originates in 
the wealth of these; and to create and 
develop it is the task of instruction.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin’s treatment of this view of 
the arousing of many-sided interest and not 
accumulation of knowledge as the end of 
education, is very good. 

Good, also, is their account of Herbart’s 
doctrine of apperception. The five relations 
of the will or “ practical” ideas on which 
Herbart insists are ably expounded ; 
and difficulties in Herbart’s exposition 
of analysis and synthesis, of experience 
and intercourse, of empirical, speculative 
and aesthetic interest, are removed. The 
account of method-units and the five steps 
in the giving of lessons—preparation, pre- 
sentation, association, recapitulation, and 
application—are admirably dealt with and 
illustrated. Mr. and Mrs, Felkin are no 
blind admirers of the Herbartian school. 
They give the substance of the incisive 
attack by Voigt on the dual theory as 
applied to instruction in elementary schools. 

But these are more or less technical 
points. What I wish particularly to lay 
stress upon is, the broad fact that Herbart 
is the greatest of the moderns in his psycho- 
logical and ethical treatment of education ; 
and that here is a lucid introduction to his 
works. ‘The teacher, therefore, who will not 
now make acquaintance with Herbart tacitly 
acknowledges his lack of interest in con- 
sulting the best of what has been thought 
on the subject. He is a traitor to his own 
profession. 

Foster Watson. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Lilith. By George Macdonald. 
Windus.) 

Scylla or Charybdis. By Rheda Broughton. 
(Bentley. ) 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
By Stanley Weyman. (Cassells.) 

The Yellow King. By R. W. Chambers. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Man and His Women-kind. 


(Chatto & 


By Nora 


Vynne. (Hutchinson. ) 

Fooled by a Woman. By Mrs. E. Kennard. 
(White. ) 

Samson’s Youngest. By Marian Bower. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


Deb o’? Mally’s. By Mrs. George Corbett. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


THE quality of Lilith is twice blessed, for it 
is a quality which is sure to please the elect 
and is equally sure to displease /es imbéciles. 
Indeed, one may be almost sorry for a critic 
of the youngest school, who thinks that 
literature began somewhere about 1890, 
when he is brought face to face with Lilith. 
If he is, as many are, what Mr. Carlyle once 
called “‘an enquiring open-minded sort of 





person,” he will probably be made positively 
miserable by discovering that the merits and 
the defects are both of a kind for which he 
is not in the least prepared. For defects, 
and grave ones, there are, or the book would 
not be Dr. Macdonald’s. Never, perhaps, 
except in Phantastes, did this eccentric (we 
use the word in its purer sense) writer 
say exactly what he ought to have said; 
never, not even in Zhe Portent, did he avoid 
mixing bad things with his good. Anybody 
who, dating his acquaintance with literature 
alittle beyond 1890, has acquired some slight 
competence therein, can reel off the faults of 
Lilith (by the way, there are other books 
of that title, are there not?) without much 
difficulty. The ‘little people’s” or 
“lovers,” or children’s part has that touch 
of the maudlin, which no doubt it is not easy 
to avoid, but which the right tradition of 
the Story without an End (without which 
we should hardly have had Dr. Macdonald) 
will teach any fit person to evade. The 
various avatars of ‘‘Mr. Raven” as the 
ghostly inhabitant of a library—who at 
first reminds us of that ghost which Dr. 
Jessop, saw years ago at Manningham, and 
who ends by being no less than Adam—the 
original Adam—are managed with a certain 
lack of convincingness, and the vocabulary 
is sometimes a little debased. But the com- 
plexion of the story—an allegorical, super- 
natural one—is thoroughly right; the 
character of Lilith is exactly what it ought 
to be; and her adversary, Mara, with her 
‘* white leopardess,”’ deserves respectful de- 
votion. The book is the very opposite of 
most books of its time. Its details are often 
wrong ; its conception is wholly right. 


A sufficient, but not unpleasant, contrast 
is provided by Je dernier de Miss Broughton. 
Fossil folk, middle-aged in years and 
medieval in sentiment, may indeed say that 
a story, which turns upon the dilemma of 
the hero between a madman for a father 
and an adulteress for a mother, is not, in the 
silly lingo such fossils use, a very “‘ nice” 
story. And they may go on to say that, if 
it is handled at all, it wants rather the poetic 
passion of an Elizabethan tragedy than the 
pedestrian chit-chat of a Victorian novel. 
But the more noble of these fossils 
will probably admit that Miss Broughton’s 
cool and clean handling (you cannot 
very well be cool without being clean, 
though you may simultaneously be very 
dirty and very cold) deodorises the thing 
sufficiently, if it does not quite exalt it. 
The hero, Harry Clarence, is not good for 
very much—Miss Broughton’s heroes, with 
one famous and melancholy exception, 
seldom have been—but his love, Honor 
Lisle, is an Al heaven pigeon-girl ; and her 
friend, Euphemia Bramshill (though the 
novelist has condescended to a stale and 
rather American contrast between her and 
her mother, which relies chiefly on con- 
siderations of avoirdupois), is not un- 
pleasing. We like the other mother, the 
Saint Mary Magdalen, alias Mrs. Clarence, 
less. Flaubert, if he had been an English- 
man; Charles Lamb, if he had been a 
novelist, might have got this almost im- 
possible character—of which, in Dekker’s 
Bellafront, we have still the best, though a 
faint, adumbration to our credit—into its 
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right proportions. Miss Broughton has not. 
But we prefer attending to the right side 
of the balance in the case of such a writer 
as the author of Scylla or Charybdis; and 
though the book is, on the whole, a little 
slight, her assets in it are considerable. 


Mr. Stanley Weyman gives no excuse to 
anyone but a carper to call his work slight, 
because it does not, at least in appearance, 
pretend to be anything else. The stories 
which make up this Minister of France have 
no more general connexion than the fact 
that Sully is the teller and the centre, if 
not the hero, of all. One might, no doubt, 
if the whim took one, unearth from the 
famous and stately original a different 
conception of Richelieu’s less showy and 
grandiose, but far more really patriotic, 
predecessor than that which Mr. Weyman 
has chosen to put here--the conception 
of a sort of blend of Burleigh and 
Pepys, with a dash of Marlborough, and 
even a spice of D’Artagnan. If anybody 
says that this compound is impossible, let 
him read Mr. Stanley Weyman, who has gone 
and doneit. The result is exceeding!y good. 
Anybody may say that it has not the sus- 
tained interest of the adventures of a single 
person consecutively told ; and anyone else 
may urge a slight grimness in the tone. 
But then the France of the religious wars 
and later was a very grim place—a fact 
which readers of Dumas only may miss, but 
which readers of Brant‘éme and Tallemant 
will not. And not only in France, but in 
any country in Europe, a statesman would 
then have carried out the grisly but per- 
fectly just martyrdom of the Spaniard who 
tried to poison Henri Quatre with sticking- 
plaster, and have left a youthful protégé (as 
in another story) to sink or swim till it was 
quite clear that he was a swimmer. The 
story for which we are personally most 
grateful to Mr. Weyman is the admirable 
one of the roadside inn in the Creuse, where 
that D’Artagnan touch of Sully’s (which 
really made his greatness, combined as it 
was) comes out, though it is completed in 
the vicarious punishment of the scoundrelly 
governor, through his understrapper, in a 
way which Milady’s good-natured lover 
would hardly have permitted. But Sully 
was not exactly good-natured: his most 
enthusiastic defender would hardly give him 
that praise. In construction and dramatic 
play perhaps the ‘“‘ Two Mayors of Bottitort ” 
is the best of all; but they are all good, 
and Mr. Weyman may give us just as many 
more as he likes of them. 


Of the earlier, and of some of the later, 
stories which comprise Zhe Yellow King, the 
plain man will, we fear, say, ‘‘ Perhaps this 
18 very clever; perhaps it is utter rubbish ; 
I really cannot take the trouble to decide.” 
But if he is a good, plain man, when he 
comes to the ‘‘ Demoiselle d’Ys” and the 
“Street of the Four Winds,” he will be 
convinced that Mr. Chambers can do it 
when he chooses. The unfortunate thing 
is that he has not always chosen, and has 
sometimes chosen not to do it. Whenever 
The Yeilow King itself (for it is a book, not 
& person) comes in the verdict, we fear, must 
be, ‘* You are not the magician.” 





It is a thousand pities that Miss Nora 
Vynne should have innocently adopted the 
very silliest, perhaps, of all literary crazes of 
any day—the craze that there is something 
artistic in ending in the middle. Perhaps 
the older craze, about beginning in the 
middle, had its drawbacks, but, at any rate, 
it was not a mere “lubber’s hole” for 
incapacity. We have no reason to believe 
that Miss Vynne could not have ended her 
story; but, at any rate, she has not. The 
sudden demonstration of the manhood—a 
slightly ungracious manhood — of Dick 
Cedicsson, after his womankind have taken 
him for and done their best to make him a 
mere fainéant all his life, is very good in 
promise. But we cannot say what it is in 
performance, because we are simply left as 
dwellers on the threshold. Miss Vynne 
and others should remember that it was 
certainly very clever of Hogarth to draw 
the serjeant and the dog going into a public- 
house in five lines (or whatever it was), 
seeing that he also did the Rake’s and the 
Harlot’s Progress. It would not have been 
so clever in one who had not done them. 


We have no desire to be severe on Mrs. 
Kennard; but her book is one of those 
comparatively few which have really beaten 
us in the course of a long and conscientious 
course of reviewing. Like Dominie Samp- 
son, ‘‘ we did wrestle”; and we believe that 
we know what happens in the book, but 
the details are too much for us, partly 
owing to the extraordinary lingo in which 
the book is written. When the heroine’s 
father, a robustious blacksmith, dies, Mrs. 
Kennard writes: ‘‘ Inanition was his por- 
tion, if nothing more, and there are those 
who may envy him even if a higher crown 
fall not to his lot.”” What does Mrs, Ken- 
nard mean by “ inanition”’ ? 


Samson’s Youngest, on the other hand, is 
a book of distinct promise, though it does 
not begin very well, and much of it is 
written in a particularly ugly dialect, which, 
speaking with all humility, we should say 
was bastard Lancashire-and-Cockney. Milli- 
cent, the heroine, though usual enough, is 
true, and her situation is well put; but we 
are not sure that one situation makes a 
novel, 


In Deb o’ Mally’s (which also begins in 
the North, and which has a certain, though 
distant, likeness of situation) there is more, 
but worse, substance. The characters are 
not lifelike; the dialogue is stilted and 
theatrical; and, worst of all, a certain 
foolish jargon of current thought (for there 
is jargon of thought as well as of style) 
appears in it, as, for our comfort, it does not 
in any of the other books before us. This 
may commend Deb o’ Mally’s to some 
readers. 

Grorce SarntTsBury. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Adamnani Vita S. Columbae. Edited from 
Dr. Reeves’s Text. With an Introduction on 
Early Irish Church History, Notes, and a 
Glossary by the Rev. J. T. Fowler. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) This volume the editor 


has prepared principally for the use of junior 





students in our universities and elsewhere. | 


It may be said at once that it only very 
imperfectly supplies the place of the great 
work of Dr. Reeves (which ap in quarto 
in 1857), or of the abbreviated edition of 
the same that appeared in octavo under the 
care of Dr. Skene, as the sixth volume of the 
Historians of Scotland. But both these earlier 
volumes are now scarce and costly. Dr. Fowler 
contents himself with exhibiting only a few 
of the various readings of the MSS., and for 
his purpose it would have been foolish to load the 
page with more. Here and there in the notes 
and introduction we find a certain looseness of 
workmanship and occasional over-statement, 
which are to be regretted more especially in a 
book intended for beginners. us on the 
Ordination of Aedh Dubh (p. 47) we read, “ It 
was, of course, impossible to ordain a presbyter 
without a bishop, though, as now, the act 
of the bishop was ‘ with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery.’” Now it may have 
been the practice in the Irish Church, as it was 
elsewhere at the time, to ordain priests with 
the laying on the hands of presbyters together 
with the bishop’s; but the account of this 
incident is no proof whatever of such a 
practice. With sounder judgment, Reeves had 
pointed out that regard was not had on this 
occasion to the customary rule; for Findchan, 
the presbyter, was required by the bishop to 
lay his hand on first, and the object of the act 
was pro conjirmatione — that is, that the 
presbyter, being head of the monastery, should 
thus indicate his sanction to an act that the 
bishop was reluctant otherwise to perform. 
Of the island of Hinba the editor writes (p. 34) : 
‘*Some island probably not far north of Iona, 
not yet identified with certainty. But Dr. 
W. F. Skene has shown good reason for sup- 
wae it to be Eileann-na-Naoimh (Isle of 

ints).” The note would naturally suggest to 
the reader that among the islands not far north 
of Iona is Kileann-na-Naoimb, while it really 
lies south of it. If Dr. Skene’s are good 
reasons, then Hinba is not probably north of 
Iona. Dr. Fowler shows elsewhere that he is 
correctly acquainted with the position of 
Eileann-na-Naoimb; but here the young 
student might easily be misled. To our 
surprise, in the affecting scene before the 
death of Columba we have the “ old horse” 
(p. 156) trotted out once again. On a former 
occasion it was pointed out in the ACADEMY 
that there is no reason for supposing the horse 
to have been ‘‘ old ” except that he was ‘‘ white.” 
In the Introduction (p. xx.) we read that there 
is no und for imputing the worship of the 
heavenly bodies to the Druids of Ireland. Dr. 
Fowler probably forgot the passage in St. 
Patrick’s Confession, where he declares that 
those that worship the sun, ‘‘ miserable beings, 
shall wretchedly come to punishment.” This 
passage was recently referred to, we may 
remark, in Mr. Olden’s valuable work, The 
Church of Ireland, with which Dr. Fowler is 
acquainted. We are told, as if it were certain, 
that Coroticus was the Welsh prince Caredig 
(p. xxv.), while this is purely conjectural ; and 
such scholars as Mr. Skene, and, if our memory 
serves, Mr. Whitley Stokes, would identify 
him with Ceretic, prince of Strathclyde. We 
are told, again, that it is due to the original 
monastic buildings of Iona being constructed 
principally of wood, wattles, and clay, that 
** not a trace of St. Columba’s monastery is to 
beseen at Iona” (p. xxxix.). But it would seem 
that early in the ninth century the monastic 
buildings at Iona were constructed of stone, 
and yet it is also true that not a trace of these 
buildings remains. St. Oran’s chapel is the 
oldest building on the island, and yet it is 
supposed to be no earlier than the close of the 
eleventh century. The truth would seem tu 
be that the old material was used up by those 
engaged in constructing the later medieval 
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buildings. No proof that there were married 
secular clergy in the /rish Church can be 
found, as is urged (p. xli.), in the fact that St. 
Patrick’s father and grandfather (who were 
not Irish) were married. It is stated (p. liii. 

that St. Ninian was ‘‘educated in Rome an 

at Tours.” Ailred’s Vita S, Niniani tells us of 
Ninian being educated at Rome and being 
consecrated to the episcopate by the Pope; 
but there is no hint that he was partly 
educated at Tours, to which, when a bishop, he 
paid a visit on his way to Britain, drawn 
thither by the fame of St. Martin. At p. 57 
Dr. Fowler should have pointed out that the 
ancient practice of priests uniting with a 
bishop in the consecration of the Eucharist sur- 
vives in the present Roman ordinal only so far 
as concerns the recitation of the words. One 
is puzzled to know why Reeves (at iii. 3) shrank 
from the reading famen of the earliest text. 
Here Dr. Fowler has done well in substituting 
this word for Reeves’s tamen. 


Mr. Henry FrowpeE, of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Warehouse, has sent us miniature or 
“thumb” editions of The Imitation and The 
Christian Year, printed on India paper. In 
print, paper, and binding they are curiosities of 
bookmaking---one of them, indeed, seems in- 
tended to hang from a lady’s chatelaine ; but 
we should not like to have to read out of them 
ourselves. 








SOME GREEK BOOKS. 


On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society. 
An Essay by H. E. Seebohm. (Macmillans.) 
This essay is above all things an enumeration 
of facts, a collection of the disjecta membra, 
which (the idea being given us from outside) 
we can see to be remains of what was once a 
complete system. Greece nowhere presents the 
system complete; but if we take analogies 
from Wales or Palestine (such as Mr. Seebohm 
mentions), and bring to bear the conception of 
unbroken usages among savages living now 
or recently (such as his language implies with- 
out mentioning them), we see what the 
fragments mean. It is likely enough that 
Mr. H. Seebohm may have learned what to 
look for from his father’s researches in an 
adjacent field (The Tribal System in Wales, by 
F. Seebohm: Longmans). He has, at all 
events, the credit of success in finding ; and his 
enumeration of points deserves praise in at 
least two respects: it is very complete, and he 
is careful not to go beyond the evidence. 
Readers who want the facts will find them 
here; as to theories or conclusions, they 
occupy remarkably little space in the book. 
We have, however, disentangled two, which we 
shall now state briefly: (1) ‘‘ The structure of 
Athenian society” had ‘a direct parentage 
among tribal institutions.” This, which seems 
too wide or vague a statement, is subsequently 
explained to mean the structure or sub-divisions 
of the kindred at Athens. Around the ¢parpla 
“‘seems to have been accumulated a great 
number of the survivals of tribal sentiment.” 
Within the yévos there was still remaining at 
Athens, in the fourth century BC., a more 
“compact group limited to second cousins, 
responsible to each other for succession, by 
inheritance or by marriage of a daughter; for 
vengeance and purification after injury received 
by any member, and for all duties shared by 
kindred blood.” The family and its land were 
inseparable ‘‘in the minds and phraseology of 
the Greeks.” Especially noticeable from Mr. 
Seebohm’s point of view are the unity of the 
Greek olxos, and its ‘‘ resemblance in its com- 
position to the household of the Welsh tribal 
system”; the jealous watch kept over the 
admission of strangers to the tribal bond in 
Wales, and to the citizenship at Athens; and 
the possible germs in Homer of the “ system of 





food-rents as a condition of land tenure, which 
is so important a feature of the Celtic tribal 


arrangements.”” Many Greek usages which 
were incongruous with city life can be explained 
as survivals from a tribal past. (2) Mr. 


Seebohm has a high —- for that suggestive 
book, the Cité Antique of Fustel de Coulanges ; 
but whereas de Coulanges held that the sacred 
rites of the family were a more real tie than 
the belief in a common blood, Mr. Seebohm 
thinks that ‘‘ the basis of tribal coherence was 
community of blood, actual or supposed,” and 
that the reverence which centred in the hearth 
was but the expression of the sanctity of the tie 
of blood—this feeling of sanctity again being a 
tribal feeling. The question will never be 
settled from the Greeks alone, and different 
inquirers seem to get hold of very different 
groups of usages in other lands; but our 
expectation is that Mr. Seebohm will more 

ily carry opinion with him on theory (1) 
than on theory (2). It seems to be a modern 
function of Homer to throw difficulties in the 
way of any theory whatever of primitive 
history orprimitiveusage. His Achaeansare not 
quite ‘‘ tribal” enough to be satisfactory to the 
reader of de Coulanges and Maine, to the 
student of totems and marriage customs. Mr. 
Seebohm probably feels this ; but he uses what 
Homeric evidence he can, and even maintains 
that ‘‘ the actual traces of tribal institutions in 
Homer need not be underrated.” It is, at all 
events, certain that Homer must be worked in 
somehow to any picture of early society. 
Whatever else has to go, we must find room for 
our Homer and our Old Testament, though 
probably in another hundred years men will 
still be discussing the exact sovereignty of 
Menelaus and the trial-scene on the shield of 
Achilles. We are not sure that we quite follow 
Mr. Seebohm when he writes, ‘‘ It was a com- 
mon fancy of the Homeric prince that he was 
worshipped as a god.” It does not matter what 
the prince fancied; the question is, what was 
really done? Was he worshipped as a god in 
his lifetime? We think not. 

The History of Greece. By A. Holm. 
Translated from the German. Vol. II: ‘‘The 
Fifth Century B.c.” (Macmillans.) The second 
volume of this welcome translation, answering 
exactly to Holm’s own division of volumes, 
brings the story down to the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Holm has a singular art of 
compressing, without crushing, his subject- 
matter; and he gives us here, in moderate 
compass, what would have to be sought else- 
where in many bulky tomes. From Marathon 
to Aegospotami is a long journey, and there 
are many side-excursions to be made. On all 
of these, or on the main route, Holm is as good 
a guide as we could wish. Whether he makes 
us follow the Athenian campaign in Sicily, 
where his own familiarity with the ground 
enables him to say that Thucydides’ Sixth and 
Seventh Books are a model of accuracy in 
regard of topography; or puts together the 
history of literature, science, and art; or 
sketches the new culture, with its rhetoric and 
sophistry, its Socrates and its Euripides, we 
feel that we are in safe hands. The excellent 
system of notes at the end of the chapters 
supplies a good deal of the evidence for each 
topic, and indicates recent writings. We have 
sometimes thought that the last chapters in 
Holm’s second volume might be rearranged 
with advantage. The natural connexion of 
events is broken by taking first the last years 
of the Peloponnesian War, then Sicily from 
413 to 404, and then the Thirty Tyrants and 
the Re-establishment of Democracy at Athens. 
The translation seems a careful, and, indeed, a 
spirited piece of work, and we have noticed few 
oversights. At p. 531 military formation in line 
and in column are confused. The name of the 
Greek doctor on p. 430 is turned into that of 





a man who was, we believe, not a doctor. 
P. 529 makes Theramenes drink to the health 
of the gentle Critias, whereas the German is 
dem schinen Kritias and the Greek of 
Xenophon’s story is Kpirig r@ xarg. Holm 
himself, not his translators, is answerable for 
the snail (p. 426) taking the place of the 
‘tortoise’ as the beast which Achilles can 
cever hope to catch. A new Greek history of 
moderate size was badly wanted in England, 
and this translation is likely to fill the place 
very successfully, 


A Concise Dictionary of the English and 
Modern Greek Languages, by Dr. A. N, 
Jannaris (John Murray), is a book which 
deserves unqualified praise. Small as it is—a 
traveller can easily carry it in his pocket—it 
embraces an extraordinary number of words— 
technical, literary, and scientific, as well as 
those in ordinary use. At first sight we feel 
disposed to complain of this, as if it aimed at 
too much, and went beyond what is required 
by ordinary readers ; but our mouths are closed 
when we find that these usages are carefully 
distinguished by accompanying marks, so that 
we can at once tell what words are intended 
for general and what for special use. The 
explanations of these marks are given on the 
margin of each page, so that it is possible at 
once to discover whether any particular word 
is colloquial only, or both literary and col- 
loquial, or used in these ways though preserved 
from classical times, or archaistic, or ecclesi- 
astical. The method and arrangement of the 
work are excellent. The compound and 
derivative words are introduced under the 
heading of the principal or root word; and the 
secondary meanings of words are distinguished, 
and their idiomatic applications are carefully 
noted. The author must have expended infinite 
trouble in determining the exact equivalent of 
these usages, especially of the more idiomatic 
and the more popular ones. All this implies a 
knowledge of the English language which is 
quite extraordinary in a foreigner; and at the 
same time the book is an interesting study, as 
showing the peculiar power of adaptation 
which the Greek tongue possesses in the 
expression of the most modern and most 
varied ideas. The author also is free from the 
tendency, which makes itself felt in so many 
Modern Greek books of the present day, 
towards propagating the idea that the spoken 
Greek language closely resembles what is found 
in the newspapers, and can easily be learnt 
through the medium of Ancient Greek. The 
type of the book, though small, is very clear, 
and the printing remarkably accurate. A short 
introduction is prefixed on the difference 
between Ancient and Modern Greek, and on the 
history of the Modern Greek language. 


Messrs. MacominntAn & Co. have issued 
Westcott & Hort’s revision of the Greek text of 
the New Testament, printed in the ‘‘ Mac- 
millan”’ fount of Greek type, which was (we 
believe) designed by Mr. Selwyn Image. If 
we remember aright, this type was first intro- 
duced by Dr. Rutherford in the Classical 
Review, as specially made for his (still) forth- 
coming edition of the Scholia to Aristophanes ; 
and the only book in which it has appeared 
hitherto is the Phaelo of Mr. Archer-Hind. 
We confess that our eyes are not yet fully 
reconciled to the great change. The capitals, 
we admit, are both effective and legible; but 
the smaller the type becomes—and there are at 
least two varieties of lower case—the greater is 
the difficulty we experience in reading it 
quickly. On one point, however, there can be 
no doubt ; and that is the admirable manner in 
which it takes the ink, so that the page, as a 
whole, is a pleasure for the eye to rest upon. 
For that, and for the paper, we owe an obliga- 
tion to Messrs. R, & R, Clark, of Edinburgh. 
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We should add that the ‘ Macmillan” fount is 
used not only in the text, but also in the 
appendices containing alternative and rejected 
readings. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. George Saintsbury 
is withdrawing from all literary work not 
closely connected with the subjects of the chair 
at Edinburgh to which he has been appointed. 
He will, however, still contribute the prefaces 
to Messrs. Dent’s Jalzac, which were entirely 
written before the appointment. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish shortly a book by Prof. Montagu 
Burrows on The History of the Foreign Policy 
of England, in which he undertakes to show 
that the relations of this country with her con- 
tinental neighbours have been governed by the 
same principles from the Norman Conquest 
down to the present time. 

Messrs. LonaoMANS & Co, have nearly ready 
for publication a new book by A. K. H. B., to 
be entitled Occasional and Immemorial Days. 


Mr. Davip Dovatas. of Edinburgh, will 
publish immediately Records of the Clan and 
Name of Fergusson, edited by Messrs. James 
and R. Menzies Fergusson, with numerous 
illustrations of famous men of the name, and a 
series of heraldic plates in colours. 

A PICTORIAL work, entitled Scotland, Pic- 
turesque and Traditional, by Mr. C. E. Eyre- 
Todd, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. during the course of the present month. 


Mr. Rep, minister of Balmaghie, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, is engaged on a 
Life of John Macmillan, the founder of the 
body known as Macmillanites, afterwards the 
Reformed Presbyterians. Macmillan was 
minister of Balmaghie for twenty-five years, 
and Mr. Reid has succeeded in obtaining some 
interesting facts and memorials connected with 
his ministry there and at Dalserf. Mr. Reid 
proposes to prefix a short sketch of the origin 
and history of the United Societies of 
Covenanters. The bulk of the work, however, 
will consist of biographical particulars regarding 
Macmillan, whose life covered the important 
Scottish period between 1669 and 1753. Mr. 
Reid begs the kind assistance of any who may 
have in their possession papers or relics bearing 
on his subject. 

Messrs, CrArpMAN & HA. will begin this 
month the publication of a new series of short 
novels of adventure, action, and incident, under 
the general title of ‘‘Chapman’s Story Series.” 
A special design has been prepared for the 
cover, aud each volume will have a frontispiece. 
The first volume of the series will be a collec- 
tion of the prize detective stories that have 
been appearing in Chapman's Magazine, to be 
followed immediately by Mr. Bret Harte’s 
*“In a Hollow of the Hills,” from the same 
source. 

Messrs. CoapMAN & HALL will also publish 
next week A //ard Woman: a Story in Scenes, 
by Miss Violet Hunt. 


The True Story of the Chevalier d’Eon, by Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly, illustrated with portraits, 
eighteenth century caricatures, and facsimiles, 
will be issued by Messrs. Tylston & Edwards, 
and A. P. Marsden on October 14. The large 
paper copies, with several of the illustrations 
coloured by hand, will be ready a little later. 
Most of the latter (100 in all) have already 
been subscribed. The work has been printed at 
the Chiswick Press. 

THa same publishers also announce a novel 


i a new author—The /Teretic’s Daughter, by 
aud Wyeth Wyndham. 





Messrs. Hutcurnson & Co. will issue next 
week a new adventure story by Mr. Edgar 
Pickering, under the title of A/ter Sedgemoor : 
being the histury and adventures of Clement 
Noel in the days of King James the Second, 
illustrated by Mr. 8S. H. Vedder. 

Messrs. Hoppgr & STouGHToN will publish 
immediately a book of stories called London 
Idylis, by Mr. W. J. Dawson, author of “‘ The 
Redemption of Edward Strahan,” which ap- 
peared in 1891. 

Miss EvetyN Everett-GREEN will issue 
shortly, through Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, a new novel, entitled Judith. 


A NOVEL by a new writer, K. Douglas King, 
will shortly be issued in one volume by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. It deals with the tempta- 
tion of a conscientious man by a woman. 


Mr. Ettior Stock announces a new novel 
by Mr. J. B. Alliott, entitled The Dowager 
Lady Tremaine; and also Shiloh, and Other 
Poems, by Mr. Reginald Tavey. 

Messrs. JAMES NisBET & Co. will publish 
immediately St. Paul: His Life and Epistles, 
in two volumes, by the Rev. Dr. Geikie, forming 
vols. ii. and iii. of ‘‘ New Testament Hours.” 


‘our Foundation Truths: a Message to 
Churchmen of To-Day, is the title of a volume 
of sermons announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. The contributors are 
the Revs. Walter Abbott, A. E. Barnes Law- 
rence, Canon Girdlestone, and E. A. Eardley 
Wilmot; and Dean Farrar has written a 
preface. 

Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Son propose to add 
to ‘‘Bohn’s Library”’ two volumes of selected 
essays from the writings of John Stuart Mill. 


Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. announce for 
immediate publication a new edition of Mr. 
Harry Williams’s Steam Navy, with additions 
on the personnel of the steam branch. 

The next volume of their cheap issue of the 
‘‘Eminent Women” series will be Miss 
Robinson’s Emily Bronté (fifth edition), with a 
new index. Although the publishers have 
searched high and low, they have been unable 
to discover any authentic portrait of Emily 
Bronté. This volume, therefore, will be issued 
without the customary frontispiece. 

THE same publishers also announce an illus- 
trated edition of Twenty-one Days in India, 
the tour of Sir Ali Baba through India, by the 
late George Aberigh Mackay, with six days 
added for the first time to this edition. 


In a few days Messrs. William Andrews & 
Co., of Hull, will publish Faces on the Queen’s 
Highway, by Flo Jackson. 


THE first meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom for the new season will 
be held on Monday next, at 8 p.m., at 20, 
Hanover-square, when a paper, entitled “ Sug- 
gestions for a New Form of Library Indicator,” 
will be read by Mr. James D. Brown, of the 
Clerkenwell Public Library. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THe Rev. Dr. Magrath, Provost of Queen’s, 
who has been nominated for a second year of 
office as Vice-Chancellor at Oxford, delivered 
on Wednesday the usual Latin speech, briefly 
reviewing the events of the past academical 
year. 

OxFoRD and Cambridge each have a pro- 
fessorship to fill up. At Oxford, Dean Ireland’s 
chair of exegesis is vacant by Dr. Sanday’s 
transfer to the Margaret professorship of 
divinity ; and we hear that Prof. Cheyne may 
possibly offer himself. At Cambridge, the chair 
of botany is vacant by the death of Prof. C. C, 





Babington ; and here the electors will probably 
not have to seek further afield than the univer- 
sity reader in botany, who is a son of Charles 
Darwin. We do not include among vacancies 
the chair of Chinese at Cambridge, which was 
occupied by the late Sir Thomas Wade ; for the 
post was created for him without a stipend. 


WE hear that Archdeacon Palmer is lying 
seriously ill in his lodgings at Christ Church. 
He is now in his seventy-second year, and has 
held his present office since 1878, having pre- 
viously succeeded Conington in the chair of 
Latin. 

Lorp Acton, the new regius professor of 
modern history at Cambridge, proposes to 
lecture this term upon ‘‘The French Revolu- 
tion,” beginning on Wednesday next. 


THE late Prof. C. C. Babington, of Cam- 
bridge, has bequeathed to the University his 
entire collection of plants, aud also his 
botanical library at the Museum. 


Mrs. Fraser, the widow of the late Bishop 
of Manchester, has bequeathed £4000 to Oriel 
College, Oxford, for the endowment of a 
scholarship, to be held for one year by a B.A. 
pursuing some special branch of study; and 
the same amount to Owens College, Man- 
chester, for the endowment of a chair of eccle- 
siastical history. 

AccorDING to the Cambridge University 
Calendar, the total number of members on the 
boards, before this term’s matriculation, was 
12,943, showing a decrease of sixteen when 
compared with the same date last year. Of 
the total, Trinity has no less than 3606, and 
St. John’s 1608; then follow Caius (807), 
Christ’s (676), Emmanuel (664), Pembroke (633), 
and Trinity Hall (615). 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Pennsylvania, will 
celebrate, on October 24, the seventieth birth- 
day of Prof. Francis A. March, who has 
occupied the chair of English there for just 
forty years. 


EMERITUS - PROFESSOR LEWIS CAMPBELL 
began this week his second course of Gifford 
Lectures at St. Andrews, his subject being 
‘** The Religion of the Ancient Greeks.” 


THE Rede Lecture which the Bishop of 
Peterborough delivered in the senate- house last 
June has been published as a pamphlet by the 
Cambridge University Press. The subject is the 
not unfamiliar one of ‘‘ The Early Renaissance 
in England” ; but the Bishop has been able to 
invest it with a fresh charm by reason of his 
special knowledge. He deals not so much with 
the well-known figures of Grocyn, Linacre, and 
More, as with the earlier generation of humanists, 
which included episcopal statesmen and princely 
patrons. Though he is unkind enough to say, 
or to imply, that England has never cared for 
mere graces of style, he has not disdained to 
polish his own periods with epigrams : as when, 
describing the death of John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, on Tower Hill in 1470, he remarks : 
** Tiptoft is a conspicuous example of that truth, 
so often taught and so constantly disregarded, that 
when a scholar takes to politics his scholarship does 
not save him from occasionally losing his head.” 


Again, we find a story about the early culture 
of England which we do not remember to have 
met with before : 


** Aeneas Silvius, who certainly knew MSS., says 
that in the Library of St. Paul’s in London he 
found an ancient history, written, according to its 
colophon, six hundred years before: that is, 
roughly speaking, about 800 to 850 z.c. [?aD.]. 
‘The writer of this history,’ be goes on to say, 
‘was noted as the Greek Thucydides, whom we 
know by report to have been famous: I found, 
however, no translator’s name.’ ’’ 


Finally, we must not omit to mention that the 
Bishop, as befits one in whom the two univer- 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A COUNTRY GARDEN. 


O, summer wind ! 

Sweet stream of perfumed air, 

Exhaled from terraces where roses bloom, 
From meadows tapestried by Flora’s loom, 
From uplands where the hay is tossed at morn, 
From groves of pine trees, resinous and warm : 
From these thou comest to my garden fair, 
Sweet summer wind. 


O, summer wind ! 

Cool stream from out the west. 

From azure haze that lies on summer sea, 

From pleagant caves and shade of spreading 


tree, 
From rivers where the sunbeams wanton bright, 
From lilied lakes, sun-pierced like chrysolite— 
From these thou comest to my fevered breast, 
Cool summer wind. 
O, summer wind ! 
Invisible and sweet, 
Like Time, a river flowing fast by me. 
My painted ladies nod their heads to thee ; 
The red bean and the dahlia toss and bow. 
My heart is lighter ; and I pray that thou 
May’st take the blessing on to all who greet 
Thee, gentle wind. 


Melbourne, Derbyshire. 


L. DovGAtt. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE ee for October continues Prin- 
cipal Edwards’s noteworthy contribution to a 
more modern form of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. That there are difficulties in his 
own presentation of the doctrine is obvious ; 
but this only proves that the movement of 
theological thought is still in an early stage: 
not that he, and those who think with him, 
are unsuccessful in their efforts to advance 
beyond the somewhat archaic theology of 
Liddon. Prof. Ramsay continues his very in- 
teresting discussion, suggested by Curtius but 
advancirg beyond him, of the narrative of 
“St. Paul in Athens.” It is a fine specimen of 
learning lighted up by the imagination, and 
deserves to be studied as such. Dr. Stalker, a 
master of popular and sincere, though not 
very profound, Biblical exegesis, continues his 
essays on Jeremiah. Prof. Driver once more 
matches his trained Hebrew scholarship with 
the amateur and biassed Hebraistic criticism of 
the editor of that unfortunate volume, Ler 
Mosaica, Dr. Nestle, whose felicitous conjec- 
tures on Biblical and early Christian texts are 
well known, shows the great value of the 
quotations (in Latin) from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews found in the works of its trans- 
lator, St. Jerome. Dr. Nestle accepts the 
statement that the ‘‘lintel” (ka/tér) of the 
Temple was rent at the Crucifixion, and that we 
are meant to pray in the Lord’s Prayer for ‘‘ to- 
morrow’s bread ’’—that is, that ¢miodc.os means 
(bread) for the coming day. Mr. G. A. Cooke 
—— @ common mistranslation (due to the 
older Lightfoot) of a passage in the Jerusalem 
Talmud which is supposed to contain a refer- 
ence to the Virgin Mary. This essay is at the 
same time a criticism of a too ingenious sug- 
gestion of Prof. Rendel Harris in a recent 
number of the Expositor. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for September 
contains a learned, but hypercritical, essay on 
the question as to the character and origin of 
the Gospel narratives, by J. van Loon; also the 
close of Dr. Malthes’ article on the disgraceful 
exhibition of incompetence made by a Dutch 
conservative theologian named Hoedemaker, 
who undertakes to prove the Mosaic origin of 





| charts and engravings; 





the Pentateuchal legislation. Prof, Oort reviews 
the first three parts of the new critical edition 
of the Hebrew Old Testament, now being pub- 
lished under the direction of Paul Haupt. He 
criticises especially the title of the series, 
“The Sacred Books of the Old Testament,” 
which is not fully borne out by the trans- 
positions of the text which Siegfried and 
Budde allow themselves to make. Prof Oort 
also desires a still more complete critical 
apparatus. Among the reviews of books and 
articles, we notice 8, Cramer’s notice of 
Harnack’s important pamphlet on the social 
duty of the Evangelical Church in the light of 
Church history, and W. C. van Manen’s of Prof. 
Percy Gardner’s pioneering discussion of the 
belief in the ‘‘ Descent into Hades” in the 
Contemporary Review for last June. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & soNs’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘‘ The Life of John Stuart Blackie,” by Anna 
M. Stoddart, with an etching after Sir George 
Reid’s portrait of the Professor, and other 
illustrations, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘The History of the 
Foreign Policy of Great Britain,” by Montagu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford; ‘ Philosophy of 
Theism,”’ being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-5, 
first course, by Alexander Oampbell Fraser, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh ; 
‘¢ The Table-Talk of Shirley,” reminiscences of 
and letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, 
Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and others, by John Skelton, C.B.; 
“ Tafilet,” by Walter B. Harris, F.R.G.S., with 
illustrations; ‘‘Sir Samuel Ferguson in the 
Ireland of his Day,” by Lady Ferguson, in 2 
vols. ; ‘‘Schopenhauer’s System in its Philo- 
sophical Significance,” the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1893, by William Caldwell, Professor 
of Moral and Social Philosophy, North-Western 
University, U.S.A.; ‘‘ Under Crescent and 
Star,” by Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard, D.S.O. ; 
“From Kahlamba to Libombo: Sporting 
Sketches from Krantz, Kloof, and Bush-veldt,”’ 
by Frederick Vaughan Kirby, F.Z.S. (Maqa- 
qamba), with illustrations; ‘‘ Post Meridiana : 
Afternoon Essays,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. ; ‘‘ Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Dalmatia,” with an account 
of the preceedings of the Congress of Archaeo- 
logists and Anthropologists held at Sarajevo 
in 1894, by Dr. Robert Munro, with numerous 
illustrations ; ‘‘The Wrong Man,” by Dorothea 
Gerard (Mme. Longard de Longgarde); 
‘*Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” by David 
Storrar Meldrum; ‘‘ The X Jewel,” a Scottish 
romance of the Days of James VI., by the 
Hon. Frederick Moncreiff; ‘The Lost 
Stradivarius”’; ‘‘ Daniel in the Critics’ Den,” 
a reply to Dean Farrar’s ‘‘ Book of Daniel,” 
by Robert Anderson, LL.D., Assistant 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis; 
‘The Saviour in the Newer Light: a Present- 
Day Study of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. 
A. Robinson, minister of the parish of Kilmun ; 
‘* Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb,” 
by his Widow, with an introduction by H. 
Rider Haggard, cheaper edition, with illustra- 
tions by John Wallace; ‘‘English Verse 
for Junior Classes,”” by J. Logie Robertson, 
first English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College, in 2 parts; ‘‘ Dr. Mackay’s Elements 
of Physiography,” re-written and enlarged, 
with numerous illustrations; ‘‘ Introductory 
Text-Book of Meteorology,” by Alexander 
Buchan, Secretary of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, new edition, with coloured 
“« Page’s Advanced 





Text-Book of Geology,” descriptive and indus- 
trial, with engravings and glossary of scientific 
terms, new edition, sothel and enlarged, by 
Prof. Lapworth. 





MESSRS, RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘Forty-one Years in India,” by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, in 2 vols., with por- 
traits, maps, and plans ; ‘‘ A Memoir of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan,” by W. Fraser Rae, with an 
introduction by the Marquis of Dufferin, in 2 
vols., with portraits; ‘‘ The Story of British 
Music, from the Earliest Times to the Tudor 
Period,” by Frederick James Crowest, with 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 
to Fanny Kemble, 1871 to 1883,” edited by W. 
Aldis Wright, with portraits engraved on steel ; 
‘*A Memoir of Frances Trollope,” by her 
daughter-in-law, Frances Eleanor Trollope, 
with extracts from her diaries and letters, and 
two portraits; ‘‘The Keeleys: on the Stage 
and at Home,” by Walter Goodman, with 
portraits and other illustrations; ‘‘ My Resi- 
dence at the Court of the Amir,” by John 
Alfred Gray, late surgeon to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, with portrait and other illustra- 
tions; ‘‘Memoirs of Father Healy, Parish 
Priest of Bray,” with a portrait; ‘‘ Remin- 
iscences of Mrs. De Morgan,” to which are 
added letters to and from her husband, the late 
Prof. de Morgan, edited by her daughter, 
with a portrait ; ‘‘Eton in the Forties,” by an 
Old Colleger, Arthur Duke Coleridge, with 
frontispiece; ‘‘On the Track of the Mail 
Coach,” by F. E. Baines, C.B., formerly of the 
Post Office; ‘‘ England’s Greatest Problem,” 
by Julie Sutter; ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Notable People at Home and Abroad,” by 
Charles R. Tuckerman, first Minister of 
the United States in Greece; ‘‘ Stonyhurst 
Memories,” by Percy Fitzgerald. 





MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘“« Problems of the Far East: Japan-Korea- 
China,” by the Right Hon. George N. Curzon, 
cheap edition, with a new chapter on the late 
War in the East, with illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Gates of the Pacific, the Nicaragua Canal,” by 
Archibald R. Colquhoun, with maps and illus- 
trations; ‘‘ Familiar Verse for Children,” by 
Norman Gale, with about 100 illustrations by 
Helen Stratton; ‘‘The Marvellous Adventures 
of Sir John Maundeville, Kt.,” being his voyage 
and travel which treateth of the way to 
Jerusalem and of the marvels of Ind with other 
islands and countries, edited and profusely 
illustrated by Arthur Layard, with a preface by 
John Cameron Grant, and 130 illustrations ; 
‘“‘The Coming Individualism,” by A. Egmont 
Hake; ‘Highland Dress, Arms, and 
Ornament,” by Lord Archibald Campbell ; 
‘‘The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan,” by 
Edward 8S. Holden, with a chapter by Sir 
W. W. Hunter, illustrated; ‘‘ Child-World 
Ballads,” by Mrs. Piatt; ‘‘The Ghost’s Entry, 
and Other Poems,” by John Taure Piatt ; 
‘‘ Divers Ditties,” chiefly written in India, by 
Alec McMillan ; ‘‘ The Brain of an Army,” by 
Spenser Wilkinson, new edition, with letters by 
Lord Roberts and Count Moltke; ‘“ City 
Churches,” by A. E. Daniell, with numerous 
illustrations by Leonard Martin; ‘‘The Know- 
ledge of Life,” by Julius Hurst; “ Villani’s 
Chronicles,” a selection, with an introduction 
by Philip Wicksteed. 

Novels. —‘*‘The Amazing Marriage,” by George 
Meredith, 2 vols.; ‘‘ The Shoulder of Shasta,” 
by Bram Stoker; ‘‘The Cleekim Inn,” by 
J.C. Dibdin; ‘‘ The Romance of His Picture,” 
by Sidney Pickering; ‘‘A New Volume,” by 
the author of ‘‘ Muggleton College.” 
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Acme Library.—‘‘ An Impressionist Diary,” 
by Helmuth Schwartze; ‘‘ Angela’s Lovers,” 
by Dorothea Gerard; ‘‘A Feminine Convic- 
tion,” by St. George Hare. 





MESSRS, DIGBY, LONG & CO,’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Fiction.—“ The Desire of the Eyes, and Other 
Stories,” by Grant Allen; ‘‘The Masquerade 
Mystery,” by Fergus Hume; ‘‘ A Lover of the 
Day,” by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) ; 
‘*Hush Money,” by Jean Middlemass; ‘‘A Man’s 
Privilege,” by Dora Russell ; “‘ A Ruler of Ind,” 
by F. Thorold Dickson and Mary H. Pechell; 
‘‘One Hour of Madness,” by Gliberta M, F. 
Lyon; ‘‘ And the World Saith,” by Lena Law ; 
** Castle Lacy,” by Mrs. Mary Alice Houchen; 
“The Court Adjourns,” by W. F. Alexander; 
‘*What we are Coming To: the Product of 
To-day,” by Henry Maurice Hardinge; ‘‘ With 
the Bankshire Hounds,” by F. H.; ‘‘ Not by 
Man Alone,” by Marian Rogers; *‘A Sunday 
Salmon and Another,” by Fred. G. Penney ; 
‘*A Knight of the Air; or, the Aerial Rivals,” 
by Henry Coxwell, with a frontispiecs; ‘‘ The 
Leadin’ Road to Donegal,” by ‘* Mac”; 
**Timothy’s Legacy,” by E. M. H. Clennell ; 
‘* Over-reached,” by Matthew Vallance ; ‘‘ Per- 
fect Womanhood: a Story of the Times,” by 
Frederick J. Gant; ‘‘ Indolent Impressions,” 
by Fred. W. Waithman; ‘‘The Weird Ring 
of Aviemoor,” by Marcus Orde; ‘* My 
Doubles,” by J. Tempest Blanch; ‘‘ The Irony 
of Fate,” by Elizabeth Newcombe ; ‘‘ Her Beau 

Ideal,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Bain. 

New Kditions.— His Egyptian Wife,” by 
Hilton Hill; ‘‘ The Beautiful Soul,” by Florence 
Marryat; ‘‘ The Other Bond,” by Dora Russell ; 
‘** A Life for a Love,” by L. T. Meade; “ False 
Pretences,” by Annie Thomas; ‘‘ Her Loving 
Slave,” by Hume Nisbet ; ‘‘ Roland Ryan,” by 
Walter Sweetman ; ‘The Crack of Doom,” by 
Robert Cromie. 

Poetry and the Drama.—‘‘ Random Rbymes 
and Christmas Chimes,” by Lily Overington ; 
“The Janitor’s Daughter: a Drama of Bristol 
Castle,” by Geo. Amos; ‘‘Our Queen, and 
Other Poems,” by Lillian; ‘‘Chateaux en 

ispagne,” by Percy Cross Standing; ‘‘ The 
Lilies, and Other Poems,” by Sabrina; ‘‘ Songs 
of My Solitude,” by Henry Newman; ‘Sir 
Kenneth’s Wanderings,” by Frederick E, Ellis; 
** Life’s Golden Age; or, Juvenile Congress,’ 
by William Cullingworth ; ‘‘ The Progress of 
Love”; ‘‘ Flower Legends from many Lands,” 
by Lizzie Deas ; ‘‘ The Palace of Delights, and 
Other Poems,” by Henry Osborne; ‘ Pixy: a 
Fairy Drama,” by Isaac Willcocks. 





MESSRS, LUZAC & CO'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘‘A History of the Deccan,” by J. D. B. 
Gribble, vol. i., giving the history of the first 
kingdom under the Bahmani Sultans, «c., 
with plates, illustrations, and _ portraits; 
‘*Oriental Wit and Wisdom; or, The Laugh- 
able Stories collected by Bar-Hebraeus,” the 
Syriac text, with an English translation by 
K. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum ; “ Babylonian Magic and Sorcery: the 
Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand,” being the 
cuneiform text of a group of Babylonian and 
Assyrian incantations and formulae from tablets 
of the Konyunjik Collection, preserved in the 
British Museum, edited, with transliteration, 
translations, notes, and full vocabulary, by 
Leonard W. King, assistant in the depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Babylonian Antiquities 
of the British Museum; ‘Critical Remarks 


upon some Passages of the Old Testament,” by 
Paul Ruben, LL.D.; “‘ Europe in China: the 
History of Hongkong,”’ from the begiuning to 
the year 1882, by E. J. Eitel, Ph.D., inspector 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Borner, F.M. Volksthiimliche Lieder der Deutschen im 
18. u. 19. Jabrh. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 12M. 
— Un Boulevard de I'Isiam (Maroc). Paris: 


5 fr. 

L E. LeLivred’Amour. Reims: Michaud. 10 fr. 
Wanéerungen in Afrika. Wien: Breitenstein. 
Mu 


4 M. 20. 

Mo.pennaver, F. Geschichte des hiheren Schulwesens der 
ae as preussischer Regierung. Kiln: 

eubner. 

Rerwacu, 8. Pierres gravées des collections Marlborough et 
@’Orléans, &c. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 39 fr. 

Wacnzr, R. WN lassene Schriften u. Dichtungen. 

Leipzig: Breitkopf. 4M. 80. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Pertes, F. Analekten zur Textkritik d. Alten Testaments. 
Miinchen: Ackermann. 2 M. 40. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Auvvaay, L. Les Registres de Grégoire IX. (1227-1241). 
Fase. 4. Paris: Thorin. 8 fr. 40. . 
Boxpixer, T. Die Arbeiterveraicherung in den europiiischen 

Staaten. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 7 M. 
Carsyetona, Uh. La Campagne monarchique d’Ostobre 
1875. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 60. 
Dauy, F. Die Kinige der Germanen. 7. Bd. Die Franken 
= den Merovingern. 3. Abth. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 
5 M. 


4. Buch. 2. Abth. Leipzig: 


Esreanpieu, B, Expédition de Sardaigne et Campagne de 
Corse (1792-1794). Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle. 3 fr. 50. 

Guaser, BE, Die Abyseinier in Arabien u. Afrika. Auf 
— neuentdeckter Inschriften. Miinchen: Luka- 

ik. 10M. 

Jorpan, B. Loa Registres de Clément IV. (1285-1268). Fase. 

3. Paris: Thorin. 6 fr. 60. 

Kuretwieser, L. Die Kimofe Ungarns m. den Osmanen 
Hy zur Schlacht bei Mob:ics, 1626. Wien: Braumiiller. 


6M. 
Lacomss, Ch. de. Viede Berrger. T.1I(I. Berryer sous la 
| on et le Second Empire. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 


Larrieve pe Keamarvaant, P. L’Ambassade de France en 
Angleterre sous Henri IV. Mission de Christophe de 

= arly, a de Beaumont (1602-1605). Paris: Firmin- 

i 15 fr. 

Mi'ruze, BE. Geschichte der Bernischen Tiiufer. Frauen- 

feld: tiuber. 5 M, 60. 

Le Directoire (tre partie, T. I. et IL.). Les 

Thermidoriens. Paris: Firmia-Didot. 16 fr. 

Sranaenperc, H. Cangrande I. delia Scala. 2.Ti. (1321- 

1329). Berlin: Gaertner. 4M. 50 

Tuvpicuum, F. v. Sala. Sala-Gau. Lex Salica. Tiibingen: 

Heekenhauer. 3 M. 

Uaxunpen, iigyptische, aus den kinigl. Museen zu Berlin. 
Griechische Urkunden. 2. Bd. 5. Hft. Berlin: Weia- 

mann. 2M, 40. 

Zorsus, A. Die moderne Spionagegesetzgebung. Ziirich : 
Speidel. 2M. 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Dorver, A. Das menihliche Handeln. Philosophische 
Ethik. Berlin: Mitscher. 12 M. 

Pxrver, J. Etudes sur les Graptolites de Bohéme. 2¢ partie. 
Leipzig: Gerhard. 15 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Berrraror, Wiener, zur englischen Philologie. 1.u. 2. Bd, 
Wien: Braumiiiler. 18 M. 

Dauctmann, J. Das Mabibbirata als Epos u. Rechtabuch. Ein 
Problem aus Altindiens Cultur- u. Literaturgeschicht 
Berlin: Dames. 14M. 

Mussaria, A., u. Th. Garryer. Altfranziisische Prosa- 
legenden aus der Hs. der Pariser Nationalbibliothek. Fr. 











818. 1. Th). Wien: Braumiiller. 7 M. 
rae, > \banesische Texte m. Glossar. Leipzig: 
zel. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘THE AMAZING MARRIAGE.” 
Westminster: Oct. 9, 1895. 
In the literary column of the Pall Mali 
Gazette of October 5 the following paragraph 
appeared : 
‘* Mr. George Meredith is changing publishers 
again. His latest work met with a somewhat 
wintry welcome from the house which he had pre- 
viously favoured, whereupon he repaired to an 
opposition press, where, it is said, he promptly 
obtained £1,000 down, plus royalty rights.” 
As the “‘ opposition press” referred to above, 
we should like it known that the statement 
regarding us has no foundation on fact. Mr. 
Meredith has allowed us to communicate the 
following letter which we have received from 
kim. ArcH. ConsTABLE & Co. 


** October 7, 1895. 
** Box Hill, Dorking. 
‘*GenTLEMEN,—You may have seen in the 


short paragraph on my of publishers, 
inimical by implication and { in tatement 
evidently inspired by the person interested to make 
things appear so before the public. ‘ Mr. Meredith 
has a his publishers again,’ betrays the 
source of it, seeing that I have changed them less 
than most authors have done. As to the ‘ wintry 
welcome’ given by Messrs Chapman & Hall to my 
new book, it is at least an excuse to the author for 
changing his publisher. You will observe that in 
the effort to say too much the hand of the amateur 
is apparent. The ‘£1000 besides royalty’ for a 
bribe to quit the firm of Chapman & Hall seems 
the glorious weed of the kind that must not be 
allowed to flourish.—Yours faithfully, 
** Gzorce Merenira. 
‘* Messrs. A. Constable & Oo., 
** 14, Parliament-street, 
** Westminster, S.W.”’ 








THE ORDER OF THE CANTERBURY TALES, 
London : Oct. 3, 1895, 


Chaucer students know that the only question 
remaining unsettled as to this order is the 
place of Group C., the Doctor’s and Pardoner’s 
Tales. I contended long ago in the AcapEMy 
that the allusions in the Pardoner’s Prologue 
show C. to be a morning group. Prof, 
Skeat was unable to feel the force of thes 
allusions, and made the group an afternoon 
one. But now comes Mr. George Shipley 
and rightly restores Group C. to its morning 
place; but whereas I had put it on the third 
morning of the pilgrimage, in order to equalise 
each day’s Tales, he puts it on the second, 
morning, before the Man of Law’s Prologuer 
which was spoken at 10 a.m. He does this 
because he sees in the Shipman’s Prologue 
allusions to both the Doctor and the Pardone 
and the latter’s Tale, which the rest of us 
Chaucer folk had failed to see, and which 
must, I think, be held doubtful. 

The Shipman’s Prologue closes, he says, with 
these lines : 

‘* My joly body shall a talé telle, 
And I shal clinken yow so mery a belle, 
That I shall waken al this companye ; 
But it shal not ben of philosophye, 
Ne phislyas, ne termes queiate of lawe: 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe.’’ 
B., 1185-90. 

** Now ‘phislyas’ [which Mr. Shipley explains 
by the Epinal, Erfurt, and Corpus Glossaries, 
‘phisillos, Jeccas (leeches, doctors)’] and ‘ terms 
queinte of lawe’ seem to point directly at the 
Doctor and the Man of Law; and ‘of philosophye’ 
very fitly [?] characterises the Pardouer’s Tale; 
in fact, the Pardoner’s Tale is the only one of 
these that could be called ‘ philosophical,’ even in 
a loose sense. It is evidently the intention of the 
Shipman to compare the story he shall tell with 
those that have already been told on that morning, 
and here we find a distinct reference to each of 
them; denying the reference, we have no good 
reason for the collocation ; and, furthermore, the 
Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale are demanded to 
give point to the line : 


*¢¢ Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe.’ 


For, although the Doctor and the Man of Law, 
as well as the Pardoner, mention Latin authors 
by name, the Pardoner is the only one who uses any 
Latin quotation. He takes as his text ‘ Radix 
maiorum est cupiditas’; he quotes this twice 
(C. 334 and ©. 426), and also boasts that he can 
speak in Latin (O. 344). 

“This position of the Doctor-Pardoner group 
would give a decidedly better application to the 
Host’s remark in the Man-of-Law's Endliak 
(Shipman’s Prologue)— 


‘*¢T see wel that ye lerned men in lore, 
Can moché good, by goddés dignitee.’ 
B., 1168-9 
—for the Host would then refer, not only to the 
Man-of-Law and the Parson, but also to the 
Doctor and the Pardoner.’ (Modern Laguage 
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Now, inasmuch as Mr. Shipley’s ingenious 
suggestion cures the one defect in the grouping 
of the Canterbury Tales, I think it is the duty 
of all Chaucer students to have a cheveril 
conscience in this matter, and say with Mrs. 
Gaskell (on another occasion), “I’m going to 
believe this, whether it’s true or not; it ought 
to be true.” Were it not for this sense of duty 
I should take as an instance of American 
humour Mr. Shipley’s calling the Pardoner’s 
Tale of the Three Rioters one of “ philosophy ”’; 
I should want ‘phislyas” to mean medical 
remedies; and I should point out that neither 
the Doctor nor the Man-of-Law uses any terms 
of physic or law. 

If there is any Tale which may be fairly 
called one of philosophy, it is the Tale of 
Melibe; and as there are in it physicians, 
surgeons, advocates, and Latin words—*‘ causes 
whiche that clerkes clepen Oriens and Eficiens, 
and Causa longingua and Causa propinqua,” 
besides englishings from Ovid, Cicero, 
Petrus Alphonsus, &c., while the whole 
tale is from the French version of the Liber 
Consolationis et Consilii of Albertanus Brixiensis, 
I think one may fairly hold that, if the 
Shipman alludes to any tale, he does so to 
Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe. It would be just 
like Chaucer’s fun to make the Shipman chaff 
him—who was to tell the next tale but one— 
and say, “ I’m going to tell you a merry tale of 
how a monk took in both a merchant and his 
wife; not a story like the prosy, philosophical, 
and legal argument about revenge, “c., that 
this podgy old poet is going to inflict on 

ou.” 

4 The natural man would then, I think, hold 
the Shipman’s allusion—if it is an allusion—to 
be to the Tale of Melibe; but this would 
leave the Doctor-Pardoner Group C. where I 
put it, or still afloat. Wherefore the natural 
man must try hard to conquer his inclination, 
and to adopt Mr. Shipley’s humorous and 
clever suggestion. 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 


P.8.—Perhaps one of the ‘‘ Children,”’ as Prof. 
M’Cormick happily calls Prof. Child’s disciples, 
will tell us what the family think of the 
Shipman’s supposed allusion. Prof. Hall 
Griffin gladly accepts Mr. Shipley’s view. 








KING ARTHUR IN GILDAS. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford : Sept. 28, 1895. 

On p. 286 of Rhjs’s Celtic Britain, I 
lately read under the name Cuneglasos: 
“This is given by Gildas in the vocative as 
Cuneglase, which he asserts to have meant in 
Latin /anio fulve, the tawny butcher ;” and 
Isaw that for /anio Gildas had written canis, 
and that the corruption arose from a square 
Hiberno-Saxon [ (c) having been misread by a 
copyistas L. Lanis making no sense, he or 
the next copyist altered it to /anio. For that 
Cuneglasos* means ‘‘grey dog” is what, but 
for that curious /anio, would have struck every 
Keltic scholar: in the Irish Ogam stones we 
= an equivalent name, Glasi Conas (gen. 
case). 

On this point I need say no more except to 
point out that the two extant MSS. from 
which Gildas’s text is practically derived—the 
Cottonian (eleventh century) and the Avranches 
(twelfth century)—are thus shown to be de- 
scended from a copy (or copies) in the body of 
the text of which Canis fulve was probably 
written in capitals, and certainly with a capital 
C. Such a copy might have been pro- 


*The Avranches MS. reads Conoglase, and it 
might be supposed that Cunoglasus was the real 
form. But compare Senemagli (Rbf¥a, Lectures on 
Welsh Philology, p. 372), which also appears (id., 
~~ as Senomagli: compare also Ounegni 
P 390}. 








duced in England any time from the eighth to 
the eleventh centuries; and that the Cottonian 
MS. at least was written in England, and there- 
fore probably derived from an English copy, is 
practically certain from the statement in 
Mommeen’s 1894 ed. of Gildas (p. 13) that it 
once belonged to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
and that in the Cottonian catalogue the 
Gildas part of it is described as ‘‘liber charac- 
tere affini Saxonico exaratus.” 

Now for Arthur. I turned to Gildas to see 
what the MSS. said, and found the passage 
printed thus : 


**Ut quid in nequitiae tuse volveris vetusta faece 
et tu ao adolescentiae annis, Urse multorum sessor 
aurigaque currus receptaculi Ursi, dei contemptor 
sortisqua eius depressor, Ouneglase, Romana 
lingua lanio fulve? quare tantum certamen tam 
hominibus quam deo praestas ?’’ 


And it instantly struck me that Urse was 
Gildas’s Latin translation of the name 
Art(h)ur. 

Before proving the equation Art(h)ur 
= Ursus, I had better explain what Gildas is 
writing about. He has been expatiating on 
the wickedness of the kings of Britain in 
general ,(c. 27). He then attacks (cc. 28, 29) 
‘‘Constantine, the tyrannical whelp of the 
unclean Damnonian lioness.” Next (c. 30), 
he accosts ‘‘catule leonine, Aureli Canine” 
(i.e., Aurelius Conan). Then (c. 31), ‘‘ Thou 
who art like the pard in habits and variegated 
with wickedness. . . . Vortiporius, tyrant of 
the Demetae ”—i.c., king of South-west Wales. 
And in c. 33, “thou insular dragon . . . 
Maglocune ”’—i.e., Mailcun, king of North 
Wales. But between these last two he sand- 
wiches the person or persons addressed in c. 32 
as Ursus and Cuneglasus. Do those names 
denote one person or two ” 

At first sight it is natural to say ‘‘one.” If 
they are two, we should have expected “ et tu 
auriga”’ instead of ‘‘aurigaque.” Moreover, 
each of the four other persons addressed is 
compared to a wild beast; and if Ursus and 
Cuneglasus are separate, then they are both 
exceptions to this practice, while if they are 
not separate they fall under it. And, although 
it seems absurd to call a Grey Dog a Bear, 
Gildas does actually call Aurelius the Doggish 
(Kynan) a lion’s whelp: possibly the animals 
named by him were blazoned on the battle- 
standards of the persons in question. 

On the other hand, if it is Cuneglasus who 
is the Bear, how can he also be “ driver of the 
chariot of the Bear’s* den” (/’rsi, not ursorum) ? 
And my suggestion is that Ursus (‘‘the male 
Bear”) is Art(h)ur (‘‘ Bear-man” or ‘‘ Male- 
bear ”’). 

Nennius says (c. 56) that the battle of Mount 
Badon was won by Arthur, and if that king 
were still alive when Gildas wrote he would be 
an old man: for Gildas tells us that the 
battle was fought in the forty-fourth year 
previous.t It might be that Gildas, having 
little definite to charge the old man with, 
fastens upon one of his instruments, Cuneglasus 
—to whose iniquities he devotes the rest of the 
chapter. Why should not Cuneglasus be a 
chief who sat by the king's and queen’s side 
and drove the royal chariot — perhaps the 
penteulu (chief of the household), himself a son 
or nephew of the king (Seebohm, Tribal System 
in Wales, p. 146)—perhaps even the heir to the 


* For receptaculum the eenses of a receptacle, 
refuge, residence, animal’s den, will be found in 
Forcellini. I take it to be King Uraus's palace. 

+ Mommsen prints (c. 26) *‘usque ad annum 
obsessionis Badonici montis quique quad- 
ragesimus quartus ut novi orditur annus mense iam 
uno emenso, qui et meae nativitatis est.’’ But for 
**novi’’ both _the Oottonian and the Avranches 
MSS. have no. Read ‘‘novus’?’—‘‘ with the 
beginning of the new year, of which one month 
has already been measured out (passed througb).”’ 





er 


throne? Or why should he not be an officer 
answering to the Roman fribunws (or comes) 
stabuli ? 

But there are—to me—certain difficulties 
in the text which require clearing up. 
What does ‘Ut quid,” ‘‘As why,” mean ? 
I have no serious doubt that Gildas wrote 
“Aut quid,” ‘‘Or why.” Since the word 
began « new chapter it would be likely— 
say in an eighth, ninth, or tenth century 
Anglo-Saxon MS.—to begin a new line and to 
have its first letter illuminated in the margin ; 
but an illuminator going over the MS. would 
find the chapter beginning with a complete 
word ut, and might fuil to see that he ought to 
prefix a marginal A. 

Again, what is ‘‘multorum = sessor 
Editors may know—I don’t. The Avranches 
MS. reads cesor, which (i.e., caesor) may = 
‘* slayer.” And, if criticism stop here, I should 
read the passage thus: 


“Aut quid Urse, multorum caesor ? 
Aurigaque currus receptaculi Ursi “ * 
Cuneglase, Romana lingua Canis fulve, quare 
tantum certamen tam hominibus quam deo 
praestas ?’’ 

But criticism ought not to stop here. Caesor 
is not found in the sense of ‘‘slayer’’ either in 
Forcellini or in Ducange. The most natural 
supposition is that auriya is coupled by que 
with sessor, and, singularly enough, while 
auriga means a driver, sessor means a rider 
(** speciatim de eo, qui equo sedet,”” Furcellin/). 
Is that a mere coincidence, or ought we to 
read, ‘‘mulorum sessor”? Lastly, is Urse 
the vocative of Ursus or the genitive of Ursa ? 
for both the Avranches and the Cottonian MSS. 
occasionally have -e for final -ae, 

In fact, I propose to read : 


“Aut quid in nequitiae tuae volveris vetusta 
faece et tu ab adolescentiae annis, Ursae mulorum 
feesor, aurigaque currus receptaculi Ursi, dei 
contemptor sortisque. eius depressor, Cuneglase, 
Romana lingus Canis fulve? quare,’’ &c. 


” 9 


—i.e.,‘‘ rider of the She-bear’s mules, and driver 
of the chariot of the He-bear’s den.” We 
should then have only one person, Cuneglasus, 
addressed, and this would agree with the order 
of words in the Avranches MS., which writes 
‘* conoglase—fulve”’ after ‘‘tu.”” The He-bear, 
of course, would still be Arthur; and the She- 
bear would almost certainly be his wife. 
But it would be doubtful if either were still 
alive: they might be mentioned because it was 
in their court that Cuneglasus learnt the 
wickednesses of his youth. Once the penteulw 
or heir of Arthur and his queen, Cuneglasus 
might now be a king himself. 

The equation Art(h)ur = Ursus I establish 
as follows. 

The oldest extant form of the name is in the 
Latinised form Arturius. This is the name 
given by *Adamnan in his Life of Columba 
(i. 9) to one of the three sons (the other two 
being Echodius Find and Domingartus) of a 
Dalriad king—and as Zimmer (from whom I 
am taking my instances), remarks (Nennius 
vindicatus, p. 285) the Dalriad Scots were 
neighbours of the North Cymry. The young 
man in question was killed in 596; and there 
was another Artur, expressly called a Briton, 
who in 625 slew an Ulster prince in Cantire. 
But the greatgrandson of Gildas’s Vortiporius 
is Arthur, whom Zimmer puts about 600-630. 
And Nennius, about 796, spells our own 
Arthur’s name with an i. 

The first part of that name =O. Keltic 
arto-s (‘* bear ’’), Irish art, Welsh arth: various 
instances of it, as the first element in a man’s 
name, will be found in Holder’s A/t-Celtischer 
Sprachschatz—e.g., Arth-bodu (Cymric), Art- 

* The earliest MS. of Adamnan seems to have 
been written by a man who died in 713. 
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bran (Irish), Arth-gen (Welsh). The form 
art, which it must at one time have had in O. 
British, is preserved as late as the ninth century 
in the Latin Artmali in an inscription at Lant- 
wit in Glamorgan (Hiibner, /nscr. Brit. Christ., 
No. 62). 

The second part of the name =O. Keltic 
viro-s (‘‘man’’), Irish fer, O. Welsh and 
Cornish gur, Modern Welsh gwr, Breton gour. 
O. Welsh gur represents an earlier gwer 
(Zeuss, p. 130), At what time the initial g of 
such words made its appearance in O. British 
we cannot tell, but Rhjs shows ground for 
believing that it did not do so before the middle 
of the fifth century (Lectures on Welsh Philology, 
p- 86), and he says elsewhere (Céltic Britain, 
p- 135) that Welsh gwiedig would probably be 
spoken w/etic in the seventh century. 

The ordinary Modern Welsh for ‘‘male”’ is 
derived from (g)ur. It is (g)wryw. If the 
substantive qualified is masculine, the adjective 
begins with a g, else it does not (Rowlands, 
Welsh Gr., p. 36). Arth may be of doubtful 
gender, for the Rev. D. Silvan Evans gives both 
Arth gwryw and Arth wryw* for ‘‘he-bear” ; 
but Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans and Prof. Rhjs 
both tell me it is ordinarily feminine. Gir 
itself is used as an adjective = “male”: in 
Modern Welsh it is always prefixed to the 
substantive, but in Old Welsh it may have been 
otherwise, in composition at any rate. The 
order of the elements of a compound word is 
liable to vary according to the emphasis 
desired. Thus Irish adjectives compounded 
with cenn or ceann, ‘‘ head,’ sometimes have 
that in the first, sometimes in the second place ; 
and, if in Gildas we have found Maglocunus, 
we also find a Welsh king named Conmmgl 
(Earle and Plummer’s Z'wo Saxon Chronicles, 
p- 19) killed in 577, Conmewgl being Maglo- 
cunus with the elements reversed. So that 
there is no valid reason why Art-ur should not 
have meant, not Bear-man, but simply Bear- 
male, 

The Annales Cambriae (Rolls series) give the 
death of a Man-dog, or Male-dog, Gaurci, 
later in the very same century, under the year 
580. 

The King Arthur of Nennius, then, represents 
a real personage. But whether Artur was his 
birth-name or whether it was an epithet I 
cannot say. Cunedda, the founder of the 
Cymric domination in Wales, seems to have 
been, or to have imitated the state of, a Dux 
Britanniarum (Rhjs, Celtic Britain, p. 117); 
and, as the province of such a Dux reached to 
the Pictish frontier, where bears were common, 
he may have had a bear on his standard, and 
his successors in office may have borne a 
popular surname derived from that fact. In 
that case there may have been more than one 
Artur by whom the battles ascribed by Nennius 
to Arthur were fought. 

The Artur alluded to by Gildas seems to 
have lived exactly at the time of Nennius’s 
Arthur who fought the battle of Mount Badon. 
Gildas wrote while King Maglocunus was still 
alive; and Maglocunus is—unless there were 
two of the name—the Mailcun, king of North 
Wales, whose death is put down to 547 in the 
Annales Cambriae. The Annales attribute the 
victory of Mount Badon to 516,+ and Arthur’s 
death to 537. 

Artur was probably dead when Gildas wrote ; 
and had probably left a widow behind him. 
For Gildas speaks of Cuneglasus not as the 
rider of the Wo-hear’s mules, but of the She- 
bear’s; and not as the driver of the chariot 
of the He-bear, but of the He-bear’sden. And 
he seems to suggest that it was as a young 





* Almost Adamnan’s Arturius ! 
t But one of these two dates would seem to be 
wrong, as Gildas says the battle was in the 


man and an officer of her court that Cuneglasus 
began an immoral life. 

Of course, if Mr. Anscombe’s theory that 
‘‘Gildas”’ wrote not earlier than 607 were 
sound, we should have to conclude either that 
the battle of Mount Badon, the death of 
Arthur, and the death of Maglocunus all took 
place some ninety-one years later than has been 
supposed ; or else that Gildas deliberately mas- 
queraded as an author of ninety-one years 
earlier than his own actual period, and 
addressed as his contemporaries a group of 
kings who were all dead before he was born. 
Let mesay, then, that I am confident of being 
able to show in another letter that Mr. 
Anscombe’s arguments will not bear comparison 
with the passages from which they are drawn. 

E. W. B. NicHoLson. 








THE GENEALOGY OF SHAKSPERE. 
Cambridge: Oct. 5, 1895. 

In the interesting letter on the genealogy of 

Shakspere in your last issue, the writer claims 
to have discovered the names of the paternal 
grandmother of the great poet. This he does 
by assuming that the ‘‘Alys Shakespear,” 
sister of Francis Griffyn, whose name he has 
come across, was the wife of Richard Shak- 
spere of Wroxhall, and by further assuming 
that the said Richard was identical with 
Richard Shakspere of Snitterfield, who is 
generally, and with great probability, supposed 
to be the grandfather of the dramatist. 
May I point out, however, that Richard of 
Wroxhall seems, from his son’s will, to have 
been older than his namesake of Snitterfield ; 
that, in 26 Henry VIII., when the one was 
living at Wroxhall the other was resident at 
Snitterfield (see J. O. Halliwell Phillips’s Out- 
lines, edition 7, ii., 207); and, that the name of 
the wife of the latter was Margaret? These 
facts and inferences are taken from Mr. Joseph 
Hunter’s New (Tilustrations of Shakspere 
(1845), i., 10. 

There are other mistakes and some incon- 
sistencies in the letter; but, keeping to the one 
point, it is to be regretted that the names of 
the paternal grandmother of William Shak- 
spere, like those of his similar relations on the 
mother’s side, still remains unknown. 

It is, however, a pleasure to find fresh in- 
vestigators at work in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

H. P. Sroxkes. 








**QUARREL,”’ IN ‘KING HENRY VIII.,”’ 11. II. 14. 
Sydenham Hill: Oct. 7, 1895. 
Prof. Skeat puts forward his view that 
‘quarrel’’ in this passage (‘‘ Yet, if that 
quarrel, Fortune, do divorce’) = cross-bow 
bolt, as something quite new and original, for 
he does not even hint that it has ever been 
entertained by any commentator. He does not 
seem to be aware, or has forgotten, that more 
than a hundred years ago Warburton remarked 
(I quote from Staunton’s Shakspere, 1863, ii. 
663, note a): ‘‘ She calls Fortune a quarrel or 
arrow, from her striking so deep and suddenly.” 
Cross-bow is, indeed, not mentioned; but 
Warburton, no doubt, well knew what a 
quarrel was. Schmidt, too, whom Prof. Skeat 
is wont to swear by, says on this passage in 
his ‘‘ Shakspere Lexicon,” s.v. quarre/, ‘‘ Some 
commentators suppose the word to be used in the 
sense of dart, arrow; but it may be well abstr. 
pro concer. = quarreller.” 
Now Fortune, when personified, is commonly 
represented as a power who dispenses both 
good and ill; and Shakspere himeelf has written 
of her as follows: 


** A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks.”’ 





forty-fourth year before he wrote ; and Maglocunus 
was still alive. 


‘* Hamlet,” III. ii. 65. 


** Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
** Hamlet,”’ I(T. i. 57. 


‘** Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you 


mortally.”’ 
** Pericles,”’ IIT. iii. 6. 
(If I may cite this play as Shakspere’s.) Is it 
likely, then, I ask, is it even possible, that such 
a power should be called by Shakspere, or 
indeed by anyone else, by such a very concrete 
term as ‘‘quarrel” ? As well might one speak 
of ‘‘ that bolt, Jupiter”! ‘‘ that shaft, Apollo!” 
Prof. Skeat, indeed, when he speaks of another 
passage (in ‘‘ Macbeth ’’) as personifyiog ‘‘ For- 
tune in quite a different way,” implies that in 
our passage to call Fortune a “quarrel” is to 
personify her. To my mind it is the exact 
reverse of personification. I call it a gross 
materialisation—that is to say, if one paltry 
‘* quarrel ”’ cap be called “ gross.” 
F. CHANCE, 








THE CASSITERIDES. 
88, Rue de Lisbonne, Paris: Oct. 7, 1895. 
Referring to Prof. Rhys’s kind appreciation 
of my work on Celtic matters, will you allow 
me to state that I am not responsible for the 
inadequate rendering of my paper on Celtic 
tin in the Babylonian and Oriental Record? My 
friend, the late Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
undertook to have it translated. When [ got 
the proof-sheets I was much shocked at the 
style; but, on my complaining about it, Prof. 
Terrien answered that it was a matter of no 
consequence. 
SALOMON REINACH. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowvay, Oct. 14, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘Selected 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 
8p.m. Library Association : ‘‘ Suggestions fora New 
Form of Library Indicator,” by Mr. J. D. Brown. _ 
Wepnespay, Oct. 16,8 p.m. ieroscopical: “The Division 
of the Chromosomes in the First Mitosis of the Pollen- 
Mother-Ce:l of Lilium,” by Prof. J. B. Farmer; “ New 
and Critical Fungi,” by Mr. G. Massee; and “ a Fluor- 
escent Bacillus,”’ by Mr. F. J. Reid. 
Tuvurspay. Oct. 17,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Vehicles and 
Varnishes,” by Prof. A. H. Church, 





SCIENCE. 


Die Religion des Véda. Von Hermann 
Oldenberg. (Berlin: Hertz.) 


Fottow1ne on the lines of Bergaigne’s La 
Religion Védique and Hillebrandt’s Vedische 
Mythologie, the learned author of Buddha 
und seine Lehre attempts in this work a 
systematic survey of Aryan religious thought 
as presented to us in the Védas. 

Within the comparatively narrow limits 
of devotional life brought to light by the 
sacrificial poetry of India, we find in the 
foreground a number of great gods, imper- 
sonations of physical forces: Varuna and 
Rudra, the Marutas, Sirja and Kandra, 
and Agni, the friendly companion of the 
house. Then appear deities that represent 
certain types of action, or rule distinct 
departments of life, such as Visvakarman, 
Rta, and Brahmanaspati. Our author's 
main point is that, as regards many of the 
nature-gods, the Véda shows us a period 
long posterior to the origin of these concep- 
tions. The divine element has given place 
tothe human, anthropomorphism has stepped 
in ; and where we might anticipate a grand 
and glowing Indra or a majestic Djauspitar, 
we only meet with giant-forms and heavenly 





| princelings, who are impelled by earthly 
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motives, and greatly enjoy human food. 
The great moral deities, Varuna and Aditi, 
soon lapse into the effeminate Mitra and 
the easy-going Aditjas. 

As regards the sayings and doings of 
these gods, besides stories of a very mixed 
character, historical reminiscences, and the 
serious products of a free fancy, one can 
trace ancient nature-myths, such as that of 
the battle of the storms, the acquisition of 
the imprisoned red cows of Usas, and the 
journey of the Morning Star with the 
Lady of the Sun. How far the mean- 
ing of such myths was lost or half- 
forgotten during the Védic time, it is by 
no means easy to determine; yet Dr. Olden- 
berg does not hesitate to say ‘‘ the picture 
has often enough become an unintelligible 
hieroglyph.” It is doubtless true that, 
where the ancient myths have survived 
and assumed a more modern dress, we look 
in vain for deeply seated ethical ideas. 
What we do observe are the pretensions of 
an undisguised oriental priestcraft. No- 
where does one find such extreme sacer- 
dotalism, which changes the form into the 
matter of religion, as in India, where even 
the physical deities assume a sacerdotal 
character. Political and social conditions 
were such as to lead to this state of things. 
There can be no question that the first 
priests were the fathers of the family ; but 
as life became more complex, the head of 
the household would gladly delegate his 
priestly office to another; and the wor- 
shipper would gradually come to believe 
that the man well-pleasing to heaven must 
be one wholly devoted to things divine. 
Hence the formation of a professional 
priesthood, and the increase of acts and 
forms of worship. Each reacted on the 
‘other, until even the juice of the plant used 
in sacrifice to heaven became itself a god— 
Soma, husband of Stirja, guarded by Vaju. 

The really novel element in Dr. Olden- 
berg’s view of Védic religion is his dis- 
covery, behind the half-human gods, of 
deities manifesting the raw formlessness of 
the brute creation. He shows us fetish-like 
embodiments, and in the Védic sacrificial 
priest finds traces of the wizard and the 
medicine-man of savagery. Nay, more, in 
the sacrificial fire he sees a picture of the 
prehistoric magical fire, and in the Upasam- 
pada ceremony of the Brahma Jiarin the 
magical regeneration among savages on the 
attainment of puberty! He holds, in fact, 
that, looking into the far past of Védic faith, 
we catch a glimpse of a period anterior to 
the Indian and even the Aryan civilisation. 

Heartily as we can commend this book to 
English students, it is nevertheless to be 
regretted that a scholar so accomplished, 
having at his command a language so fertile 
in resource and rich in compounds as his 
mother-tongue, should clothe his ideas in 
Latinised German. In a Buddhist scholar 
we do not perhaps look for literary finish ; 
but we hardly expect such expressions as 
“rivalisirenden Dynasten”’ and “ concurri- 
renden und intriguirenden Collegen.” 

Hersert Baynes. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. MAcmitnaAn & Co. have begun the 
issue of an English translation of Prof. 
Ratzel’s Vilkerkunde, under the title of “A 
History of Mankind,” to be completed in 
thirty monthly parts. A prominent feature of 
the work will be the illustrations, which recall 
those in the pictorial edition of Green’s ‘‘ Short 
History.” Apart from numerous engravings 
in the text, there will be coloured plates and 
maps, produced by the Bibliographisches 
Institut at Leipzig. For example, the present 
part contains a brilliantly coloured plate of a 
Bosjesman or Bushman fawily ; and an admir- 
able double-page map of North and South 
America, indicating not only the ethnical 
affinities of the several tribes, but also their 
standard of civilisation and their mutual con- 
tact in pre-historic times. Prof. Ratzel—it 
may be as well to state—is primarily a geo- 
grapher, and not an anthropologist; and, 
therefore, his method of treatment is based 
upon the widest survey of the knowledge of 
the earth and of the reports of travellers and 
historians. So far, the text is introductory, 
dealing with the principles of ethnography. 
We observe that he insists strongly upon the 
unity of the human race, and upon the weak- 
ness of language as a test of ethnical affinity. 
Still more noteworthy is the boldness with 
which he asserts the community of religious 
ideas : 

** We venture even to predict that in the religion 
of the most remote African avd Australian peoples, 
just as in the rest of the culture possessed by 
them, there will be found germs or survivals of 
Indian or Egyptian tradition. The Indian ele- 
ments in the Malay religion belong now to the 
domain of proved facts, and perhaps reach as far 
as Hawaii and beyond, even to America.” 

As this sentence will show, the translation is 
characterised rather by fidelity to the original, 
than by any idiomatic charm of its own. 
Prof. E. B. Tylor contributes an introduction 
to the work, which wili appear later. 


Origine e Diffusione della Stirpe mediterranea, 
By G. Sergi. (Rome: Dante Publishing Com- 
pany.) Prof. Sergi’s reputation as an anthro- 
pologist stands so high, and he has had such a 
large experience in craniology, that whatever 
he writes must be read with attention. He 
has introduced a new system of craniological 
classification, which he claims to be at once more 
rational and more scientific than those hitherto 
in vogue; and upon the basis of this system he 
endeavours to prove that a widely distributed 
and clearly marked race exists to which he 
would give the name of Mediterranean. The 
original centre of diffusion of the race 
was the mountainovs region of Abyssinia; 
from hence it moved northward during the 
quaternary epoch and distributed itself 
over Egypt, the northern coast of Africa 
as far as the Canary Islands, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Great Britain and Ireland, the 
larger part of France, Greece, and the adjacent 
shores of Asia Minor, Syria, and the Black 
Sea. In later ages secondary streams of the 
same race flowed westward from Asia Minor, 
and became known under the names of Pelas- 
gians and Etruscans. The Hittites belonged 
to the same stock. The race is distinguished 
by a brownish colour of the skin, black hair 
and eyes, and peculiarly shaped skulls, which 
Prof. Sergi further subdivides into ellipsoid, 
ovoid, pentagonal, rhomboid, cuboid, sphenoid, 
and the like. Early examples of the type are 
to be found in the Cromagnon skulls, as well 
asin the Ligurian skeletons which have been 
discovered on the Riviera. In northern Italy, 
France, and Britain, the race was driven west- 
ward by the invading Kelts. Prof. Sergi’s 
theory, it will be seen, is bold and comprehen- 
sive, and the larger work in which the proofs 





of it will be given has not yet appeared. For 
the present, therefore, we must be satisfied 
with the results at which he claims to have 
arrived, and with the illustrations he offers of 
the various types of skull represented in his 
new system of classification. The theory, how- 
ever, does not seem wholly free from difficul- 
ties. The existenc: of ths blonde Kabyles of 
northern Africa appears to contradict it, as well 
as of the blue-eyed, fair-skinned Libyans and 
Amorites of the Egyptian monuments. In 
classifying races, moreover, account must be 
taken of other physical characteristics besides 
skulls; and Dr. Garson has shown that, in the 
case of the ancient Egyptians, the proportions 
of the upper and lower limbs connect them 
with the negroes and not with Europeans. 
The craniologist, too, it must be remembered, 
is frequently obliged to argue not only from 
impertect materials, but also from untrust- 
worthy evidence. Thus, conclusions as to 
ancient Egyptian craniology have been drawn 
(though not by Prof. Sergi) from a number of 
skulls brought to England a few years ago 
from Assuan. The skulls, however, came from 
a cemetery of the Roman period, and it is 
doubtful whether there is a single genuine 
Egyptian skull among them. 


In the AcADEMY of September 14 it was 
stated that Mr. Edgar Thurston, superintendent 
of the Madras Museum, had begun an anthro- 
pometrical survey of the races, castes, and 
tribes of Southern India. We now learn from 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review that Mr. Frederick 
has independently undertaken a similar in- 
vestigation among the inhabitants of Malabar, 
which will include folk-lore and antiquities. 
His results, so far, confirm the conclusions of 
Mr. H. H. Risley for Northern India, that 
there is a physical basis for caste, as tested by 
the nasal index. His measurements show a 
nasal index of about 75 for the Namburi 
Brahmans, who boast the purest Aryan blood 
in Southern India, as compared with 98 for 
some of the forest tribes. He further maintains 
that the well-known matriarchal customs of 
Malabar do not seem to have affected the 
purity of the higher castes. Among antiquities, 
he mentions some non-Hindu rock-carvings in 
a cave, ‘together with an inscription which 
appears to be in the character of the Asoka 
edicts.” If this last statement should turn 
out correct, it will be of great palaeographic 
interest. Mr. Fawcett talks of photographing 
this inscription: what is really wanted is a 
rubbing, to be sent to Prof. Biihler, of Vienna. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CELTIC LEECHBOOK, 
London: Sept. 30, 1895. 

During a recent visit to Leiden, Mynheer 
De Vries, the learned keeper of the MSS, in 
the University Library, showed me a mutilated 
fragment of a Latin medical treatise, which he 
had found lying loose in Codex Vossianus lat. 
in fo. No. 96. The fragment consists of two 
leaves, or four pages. The first page isin a good 
Irish hand of the ninth century, and contains 
one Irish gloss—viz., trom (gl. sambuci). 
The other pages are in another and coarser 
script, generally resembling the Old-Irish, but 
differing in the shape of the ¢, which rises a 
little above the line, and is sometimes hardly 
distinguishable from c. The second page con- 
tains a number of Brythonic words for trees, 
plants, and other components of the mediaeval 
materia medica. That these words are not 
Welsh is clear from the absence of a prothetic 
vowelin scau “ elder-tree” (W. ysgaw), stlances 
‘“‘the small plantain,” and spern “thorn.” 
That they are Old-Breton, and not Cornish, is 
probable from joiarn “iron” (Corn. hoern), 
till ‘*lime-tree,” hiselbarr, {said to mean 
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‘* mistletoe,” and guoced, which seems borrowed 
from Old-French guaide, ‘‘ woad,” now gucde. 

The treatise now contains twenty-four para- 
graphs, of which I shall here give a précis. 

1. To prevent wrinkles. Smear the face 
with a mixture of water and the pounded root 
of wild cucumber. Wash with cold water. 
** Héc si triduo facere uolueris mirabilem effec- 
tum uidebis.” 

2. To remove freckles. Rub a bull’s gall 
on the face. 

3. To cure headaches. Gather plantain-root 
before sunrise, and tie it on the head. Use 
also the juice of the seed of the elder-tree, a 
crow’s brain, goat’s dung” dissolved in vinegar ; 
swallows’ nestst mixed with water, and applied 
to the forehead; water out of which an ass or 
an ox has drunk. 

4. To purge the head. Pour the juice of 
cabbage (avassiea) into the nostrils. 

5. For dimness of the eyes. Pound fennel- 
roots, mix with honey, and boil over a slow 
fire; add cistern-water or woman’s milk. 
Smear the eyes with the fat of a fox (adipe 
wolpis). 

6. Another remedy. Mix a child’s urine 
(/otium infantis) with the best honey; add 
a decoction of fennel-roots (‘‘ omnem caliginem 
mirabiliter discutiet”’). 

7. The beginning of this paragraph has been 
cut off. The remedies prescribed are butter 
and cram occifeth (garlic ....?), mixed with 
ram’s fat (‘‘ per aruinam arietis{’’). 

8. ‘Ad remedium peducli”’ : tansey-root, 
wormwood, lanith(?), bark of holly (co/wnn), 
bark of oak (rusc dar), bark of rowan (rvsc 
ceerdin), leaves of woad (el guowd), leaves of 
the elder-tree, cantwred,§ ‘* hundred-rooted ”’— 
i.e., mugwort or ground-ivy (Welsh canwraidd), 
alan trinion (coltsfoot, or some such plant), the 
head of a leek (penn cceninn), and inatt (perhaps 
borrowed from the Low-Latin inanti, oivdv@n). 

9. Item ad quortha serv, The ailment in- 
tended is unknown to me. The remedies are 
oak (dru), the root of alin(?), laurel (/au), 
rowan (cwrdin), mistletoe (hiselbarr), &e., yew- 
root boiled in butter and honey, horehound, 
radish, dome (?), swallow-wort, milfoil, the 
knotty-rooted figwort (wornert=W. ygor- 
nerth), &c. 

10. Item ad queemlibet dolorem . tut lob 
stlances platan et iar eelilub, Here tut may be 
from the Low-Latin (‘ia (Sinonoma Bartholo- 
mei, p. 42), and ‘ar from the Low-Latin iarus 
(ibid., p. 24), lob, -lub “herb,” platan from 
platanus, cli (infra eli)= Welsh eli ‘salve, 
plaister.”’ 

11. Item ad eleuandum os . boet boror radix 
uitonicw grana till herba similis wottrwm cres- 
ceens in ripa non diminuitur in tempore hiemali 
per ceruisam sanat. With the exception of 
till (= Fr. tille, Lat. tilia), the Celtic words in 
this prescription are obscure to me: boet may 
be borrowed from Lat. béta, and Joror may be 
a scribal error for beror ‘‘ cress” = W. berwr, 
as colwnn for celwnn “ holly.” 

12, Item ad wintlum . tut lub guled et iar 
elilub cum stlanes hentledan platan hoiarn lub 
guled et ad quemlibet dolorem sanat. The 
ailment intended is obscure—flatulence, perhaps, 
as wint is = ventus. In the prescription gu/ced 
isthe Welsh plant-name guwiydd ‘‘alsine, 
morsus gallinae,’’ Davies, Ir. //id *‘ chickweed,” 
stlanws is now stlanvesk ‘‘the small plantain,” 
and /wntledan is == W. henllydan, Corn. enlidan 


* Cac gabhair was used also by the Irish phy- 
sicians (see Mr. S. H. O’Grady’s Catalogue of Irish 
MSS., p. 179). 

t So was the clay of the swallow’s nest—cré nit 
na fainnli (idid., p. 196). 

t In the Latin, as also in the Celtic words, « is 
constantly written for ¢. 

§ MS. carturwd. Or should we read carth-ured, 
and compare the Irish cart-lann ‘‘ water-mint”’ ? 





(gl. plantago), Mod. Br. hedledan “ the large 
plantain.” 

13. Item ad guedgou—* to stop flux (gow 
cognate with xiois?) of blood” (gued= W. 
gwaed), Nenneth radix briblu abranguenn mor 
per ceruisam sanat. Cws scau. Cows spern. 
Ces guern. Cos dar. Ces cornu cerui, &c. 
Here nenneth may be cognate with the Ir. 
nenaid “nettle,” brib-lu with W. brefai, breflys 
“‘ pulegium,” while ubranguenn is = W. amran- 
wen ** whitewort,” mor means ‘‘of the sea,” if 
it is not a mistake for mer ‘‘ mulberry,” and ccs 
is the imperative sg. 2 of a verb = W. ceisiaw 
‘*to seek, to fetch.” The corresponding form in 
Welsh—cuis—occurs constantly in the Weddygon 
Myddveu, Landovery, 1861. 

14. To cure the bite of adog. Apply two or 
three onions calcined and boiled with lard and 
honey. 

15. To extract a straw from the eye. Chant 
the psalm Qui habitat (Ps. 90) thrice over 
water, with which then douche the eye, “ef 
sanus crit.” 

16. The beginning of this paragraph has been 
eut off. It ends with the words diebus 
aegipliacis—i.c., the first Mondays in January, 
April, and August (see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
iii, 77). 

17, 18, 19, 20. Hygienic rules for the months 
of March, April, May, and June. There are 
similar rules for each of the twelve months in 
the Meddygon Myddveu, p. 13. 

21. Receipts (partially illegible) for purgatio 
capitis and morbus capitis. 

22. ‘*Ad capitis dolorem. Lapillus qualis- 
cunque ab...” The rest of this paragraph is 
illegible. 

23. (Ad) capillos fluentes. Put on the head 
a hare’s stomach boiledin... mixed with 
oil, ‘‘ et capillos fluentes continet et cogit con- 
crescere.” Also goats’ hoofs burnt to ashes 
are useful. 

24. Ad capillum crispandum. Calcine a ram’s 
horns, mix with oil and rub on the head. 
The rest of the paragraph is te iis unintelli- 
gible. Thereis something about xerocollyrium 
(EnpoxorAAdpiov), Probably two receipts have been 
confused. 

This curious relic of the middle ages will be 
published in full in the first number of the 
Keltische Zeitschrift, with a glossary of the 
Celtic words which it contains. Its principal 
value lies in the Breton names for trees and 
plants. But it is not without interest for 
students of folk-lore and the history of 
medicine. 

Wuittery STOKES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. A. B, KENNEDY, of University College, 
has been appointed to deliver the third James 
Forrest Lecture, on ‘‘The Applications of 
Science to Engineering,” at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in the course of next spring. 


TuE first meeting of the Royal Microscopical 
Society for the present session will be held on 
Wednesday next at 20, Hanover-square, when 
papers will be read by Prof. J. B. Farmer and 
Messrs. G. Massee and F. J. Reid. 

THE annual exhibition of the South London 
Natural History Society will be held at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall in the evening of next 
Thursday. 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been opened at Bristol 
to purchase the collection of Jenner relics, 
which were described in the ACADEMY on the 
occasion of their exhibition in that city two 
years ago, and which have since been on view 
in London. 

Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
are about to issue a new popular science series 
for children, under the title of ‘‘ Science Talks 


to Young Thinkers.” The first volume wil 
be Nature’s Story, by the Rev. H. Farquhar, 
which has been revised for the press by Mr. 
Graham Kerr, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


FINE ART. 


The History of Currency, 1252-1894. By 
W. A. Shaw, Fellow of Owens College. 
(Wilsons & Milne.) 


We had occasion a few months ago to 
devote several columns of the AcaDrEmy to 
the dissection of a work which professed 
t> be a scientific history of currency, and 
was not. We have now before us a much 
smaller book, which purports to cover only 
about a third of the centuries over which 
Mr. Del Mar stumbled so preposterously, 
but which has a very real value, and is 
carried out with considerable ingenuity 
and completeness. Mr. Shaw’s little work 
may be best described as an investigation, 
from the point of view of a convinced 
monometallist, of the fluctuations of the 
currency in medieval and modern Europe, 
with the object of pointing out their econo- 
mical meaning. 

It must be confessed that most of the 
writers who have dealt with the money of 
medieval Europe have been numismatists 
rather than politizal economists. While 
carefully chronicling the facts in the history 
of the coinage of the country in which they 
were interested, they have usually taken 
more interest in the coins themselves— 
their types, their variety, and their artistic 
value—than in the general laws of economy 
which they illustrate. The pure numismatist, 
confronted with the fact of the debasement 
in purity or decrease in size of the coinage 
which he is investigating, is generally 
content to ascribe the phenomenon to 
the short-sightedness or dishonesty of 
medieval kings and republics. The for- 
mula is easy and obvious, and saves the 
author much troublesome inquiry into 
obscure and difficult local records. It is to 
be regretted that many professed econo- 
mists have taken advantage of the same 
general belief in the normal incapacity and 
greediness of the legislators of five hun- 
dred years ago. e need only name 
Prof. Thorold Rogers’s declamations against 
Edward III. or Elizabeth as examples. 

The real value of Mr. Shaw’s book is 
that he has made a conscientious attempt 
to divide into their two great categories the 
monetary laws of the Middle Ages. The 
smaller class consists of the attempts of 
fraudulent monarchs or commonwealths to 
cheat their creditors: these instances are 
not nearly so many as has been supposed. 
English history only supplies one single 
example—the dreadful debasement of the 
silver coinage by Henry VIII. and the 
ministers of Edward VI. between the years 
1543 and 1551. By far the more numerous 
and interesting monetary changes belong to 
the second class, that which calited from the 
vain attempt to be continually setting right 
the ratio between the value of gold and silver. 
For the medieval governments of Europe 
were—quite unconsciously—the victims of 
bimetallism. From the first reintroduction 
of a gold coinage, in the thirteenth century, 





every state was wont to coin both the red 
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and the white metal in any quantity which 
its subjects brought to the mint, and allowed 
all debts, public and private, to be paid 
indifferently in gold or in silver. The only 
restrictions on tender which we find in the 
Middle Ages relate to base metal—coins of 
billon or potin—which the state often, but 
not always, recognised as being unsuitable 
for use in the payment of large sums. 

Medieval Europe, as Mr. Shaw points 
out, allowed unlimited coinage both in gold 
and silver, only levying a seignorage, some- 
times small and sometimes large, on the 
bullion which merchants put through the 
mint. The states made no attempt to limit 
the amount of gold or silver circulating, 
because they imagined that the larger the 
bulk of current coin the richer was the 
community. And both gold and silver were 
so well established as suitable for coinage, 
that no idea existed that one or the other 
was preferable as a standard of value. 

In spite of their economic innocence, the 
kingdoms and republics which had begun to 
issue gold money in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century soon found themselves obliged 
to make economic experiments. For ere 
the double standard was a century old, 
some states began to find that their 
silver coin was mysteriously melting away, 
and that all petty commerce was thereby 
hampered, while others were equally in- 
commoded by the fact that all the gold 
which passed through the mint vanished 
so that inconveniently large sums had 
to be paid in silver. These phenomena 
were of course due to the fact that in some 
countries the gold coin was overvalued in 
silver, and in others it was undervalued ; 
in the former the silver at once left in the 
country, in the latter the gold. For 
although governments had not conceived of 
the possibility that gold and silver might 
be commodities as well as legal standards 
of value, there was a limited class which 
had realised the fact. The Jewish and 
Lombard goldsmiths and exchangers had 
soon discovered that a very considerable 
profit might be made by buying the gold 
of the countries where the red metal was 
undervalued in comparison with silver, and 
selling it again in those countries where 
it was overvalued. To take an instance 
quoted by Mr. Shaw. In 1474 the Spanish 
gold crown exchanged for silver pieces 9°82 
times its own weight; but in France in 
the same year a gold crown exchanged for 
silver pieces weighing as much as 11 times 
its own weight. Everyone, therefore, who 
could import 100 Spanish crowns into 
France and sell them for their value in 
silver made a profit of 11°8 crowns. This, 
of course, resulted in a constant drain of 
gold out of the one country and of silver out 
of the other. Kings and ministers raged 
in vain against the money-dealers: persons 
exporting coined silver or gold were often 
fined, imprisoned, or even hunged. But the 
profit of the trade was so high, and the 
cunning of the merchants so much greater 
than that of their rulers, that the currency 
continued to vanish away in spite of all 
legislation. 

It was some time before the states arrived 
at the conclusion that the only way to keep 
money at home, was to alter tho ratio 





between gold and silver the moment that 
they found that their own proportional 
exchange was proving too tempting to the 
money-dealer. In England, in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV., the gold noble of 
120 grains exchanged for 80 silver pennies 
of 18 grains each—‘.e., gold was valued 
at 12 times its weight of silver. In France, 
between 1381 and 1420, the proportion was 
only 1 of gold to 11-2 of silver. The differ- 
ence between the coinage-ratios of the two 
countries was sufficient to tempt the Lom- 
bard, and accordingly English silver began 
to migrate wholesale to France to buy 
the cheap French gold. The Government 
shirked the necessity for a general change 
in prices, till the evil of the want of small 
change grew unbearable. Every coin col- 
lector will understand why the groats and 
pennies of Richard and Henry are so rare: 
they had all been exported to be melted into 
French gros tournois, At last, in the years 
1411-14, a general re-coinage was carried 
out, the noble being changed to 108 grains 
and the penny to 15, so that gold stood to 
silver only as 11:1, a small trifle lower than 
the French exchange. Silver at once ceased 
to emigrate, and the groats of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. are still among the commonest 
pieces of the old English coinage. 

A thousand such cases could be instanced 

in medieval history. In Mr. Shaw’s 
words : 
‘The wish of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century ruler was not merely to defend his 
own stock of precious metals from depletion, 
but—having gained a conviction that sthere 
was too little gold and silver abroad in Europe 
to serve the needs of every state—to attract to 
himself the stock of his neighbours by what- 
ever craft he might. The methods of the 
struggle were almost barbaric in their rudeness, 
violence, and dishonourableness. In spite of 
frantic efforts on the part of ruler after ruler, 
the flux and reflux was so perpetual that a 
yearly and universal bankruptcy was always at 
hand, and did sometimes come about. Hence 
the hatred universally visited upon the Jew in 
the Middle Ages.” 


Hostile rates and periodical financial 
crises were the result of this state of free 
coinage and unlimited tender of the two 
noble metals. The remedy of giving up 
the double standard, and making one metal 
the sole unit, does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone before 1577, when the 
experiment was tried for a short time in 
France of enforcing a single gold standard. 
The proclamation of Henry III., dated on 
November 13 of that year, orders that all 
reckoning by silver livres is to be abolished ; 
that the gold écu is to be the universal 
measure of value ; that only sums under 100 
sous were to be paid in small change; and 
in such sums not more than one-third in 
moneys of billon (base silver). The écu 
being then 60 sous, this law prohibited any 
tender of divisional money for bills of more 
than one and two-thirds écus—much as 
our present English arrangement prohibits 
the tender of silver for more than two 
sovereigns. 

Unfortunately for France, she was just 
upon the brink of the worst troubles of her 
civil wars. The trade and commerce of the 
country were in hopeless confusion for the 


next thirty years, and when peace once more | 


reigned Henry IV. (acting on the principle 
of post hoc ergo propter hoc) restored the old 
system. For unwise advisers persuaded 
him that the general rise in prices was 
owing to the single standard, and he, there- 
fore, in 1602, once more made silver tender 
to an unlimited amount. Strange as it may 
appear, no similar experiment was again 
made till England, under the guidance of 
Lord Liverpool, adopted her present mono- 
metallic system, and put it into practice at 
the great recoinage of 1816. 

There are a few points on which Mr. 
Shaw exposes himself to criticism from 
being more of an economist than a practical 
connoisseur in coins. No one who had ever 
seen Frederic II.’s celebrated gold augustale 
would say that it had a Byzantine origin. 
Frederic—stupor mundi in this as in all 
else—deliberately imitated the shape and 
types of ancient Rome: his laurel crowned 
head is evidently modelled on that of 
Augustus, as is the inscription around it. 
It should also be remembered that his 
Sicilian ancestors on the mother’s side had 
been coining gold ¢ari for a full century, so 
that he did not require to borrow the idea 
of such a coinage from either the Crusading 
powers or the Eastern Empire. But as this 
work is intended for the economist and not 
for the coin collector, it is perhaps unjust to 
call Mr. Shaw to account for small points of 
this kind, when he has cast such a flood of 
light on six centuries of the history of 
European money. 

C. W. C, Oman. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


In a recent number of Westermann’s Mon«t- 
schrift (Ixxviii.), Dr. Schweinfurth has pub- 
lished an interesting account of his discovery 
of the remains of an early Egyptian reservoir 
in the Wadi Gerriwi, a little more than six 
miles south of Helwan. In order to preserve 
the rainwater due to occasional thunderstorms 
in the desert, a great dyke of large stones was 
built across the mouth of the Wadi, at a dis- 
tance of some miles from the bank of the Nile. 
The dyke was sixty-six meters in length at its 
Lase, and eighty meters in its upper part. Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s further explorations showed that 
it had been constructed for a colony of stone- 
cutters, who worked in the alabastez quarries he 
discovered in the neighbourhood, and for 
whose use a road, of which he found the traces, 
was made. In an alabaster quarry, 3) miles 
to the north-west, he came across a figure of 
‘*Ptah the lord” rudely engraved on a block 
of stone. The figure takes us back to the time 
when Memphis, with its patron-god Ptah, was 
the capital of Egypt; and in the great stone 
dyke we may therefore see a relic of the 
building operations of the Old Empire. 


WE quote the following from the Times: 


‘“‘The Alexandria Municipal Museum, erected 
for the preservation of antiquities belonging to the 
Greek, Roman, and Early Ooptic periods, was 
inaugurated by the Khedive on September 26, and 
is now open to the public. The collection of 
objects, which includes many things of great in- 
terest, has been skilfully arranged by the curator, 
Dr. Botti, and the system of lighting shows every- 
| thing to advantage. It has lately been enriched 
| by valuable donations of jewels, gold ornaments, 
| &., from the collection of the late Sir John 
| Antoniadis, and of coins from Mr. Glymenopoulo ; 
and, the director-general of the Antiquities Depart- 
ment having promised to fill up all disposable 
space with contributions of Greek and Roman 
relics now lying in the Ghizch Museum at Cairo, 
its interest and value will shortly become largely 
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increased. The present building, specially con- 
structed, is all on one floor; it covers an area of 
about 960 equare yards, and is planned with a view 
to enlargement when neceseary. The municipality 
and the Alexandria Archaeological Society are 
making excavations in the city and neighbourhood, 
hoping to. discover the exact site of some one of 
the famous monuments of antiquity, and so throw 
light upon the topography of the ancient city ; but 
hitherto their rerearches have proved only negative, 
and the great extension of building, especially 
during the last thirty years, bas much diminished the 
field for excavation, and entirely obliterated many 
promising sites. It is expected that the museum, 
with the public library containing 7000 to 8000 
volumes, will prove a snfficient source of attraction 
to induce tourists and archaeologists to make some 
stay in Alexandria, instead of merely rushing 
through it, as is their wont.’’ 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. GEorGE Bett & Sons will publish this 
month in their ‘‘ Ex-Libris” series a volume 
on Ladies’ Book-Plates, by Miss Norna Labou- 
chere, with over 150 illustrations, including 
several printed from the copper-plates. Among 
the artists represented are Miss Kate Green- 
away, Messrs. C. W. Sherborn, Fred. Slocombe, 
R. Anning Bell, Walter Crane, and T. G. 
Jackson. There will be an historical list of 
the book-plates of English ladies from the 
seventeenth century, and a chapter on women 
bibliophiles. 


Prov. A. H. Cuurcit commenced this week 
his usual course of six lectures as professor of 
chemistry at the Royal Academy, dealing with 
such subjects as pigments, varnishes, aud the 
preservation of pictures. 


AN exhibition will open next week in the 
gallery of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., Pall 
Mall, of a collection of sketches by Mr. E. A. 
Norbury, entitled ‘‘ Scenes in Siam.” 


Tux invitation of members will be no longer 
necessary to enable non-members to exhibit 
work at the New English Art Club exhibitions. 
Avy person may submit not more than two 
pictures in oil or water colour or black and 
white to the selecting jury at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, on November 4, for the 
forthcoming exhibition. 


CANON BARNETT, of Toynbee Hall, has offered 
to raise £20,000 towards the cost of a town hall 
and art gallery at Whitechapel, provided the 
district board takes up the scheme and holds 
half-yearly picture exhibitions. 


THE STAGE. 
OBITUARY. 


ADA CAVENDISH. 


Acep about fifty, the lady known to the world 
as Miss Ada Cavendish has passed from 
among us. The stage itself she had for some 
years entirely quitted—indeed, she appeared 
not very much upon it from the date of her 
marriage with Mr, Frank Marshall, the genial 
Shaksperian critic. But twenty years ago Ada 
Cavendish was a power on the boards: her 
mental capacity, her intellectual grasp of 
character, not to speak of her fine presence, 
having done much to secure her rapid promo- 
tion from burlesque parts in which it was her 


business to be handsome to strong dramatic | 


parts in which it was her business to be powe r- 


ful and convincing. Noimpersonation of hers. | 


perhaps, deserved more praise than that cf 
Mercy Merrick in the ‘‘ New Magdalene” (for 





London theatres, and then all about the 
country and America, Ada Cavendish 
‘‘promenaded,” as the French would say, 
this striking figure. Wilkie Collins owed 
her much, though his debt to her has been, to 
our thinking, somewhat exaggerated in one or 
two of the notices of her that have just 
appeared: yet it is incontestable that the cir- 
culation of the novels of his middle period was 
enhanced by Miss Cavendish’s impersonation 
of their heroines. Of at least one piece of Dr. 
Westland Marston’s, Miss Cavendish, if we 
remember rightly, was the agreeable and 
elegant exponent; and she was to be met 
frequently at the hospitable house of that 
delightful man, at his Sunday evening parties 
—and, unlike some more recent actresses, she 
did not go out to be looked at, but to join with 
interest and power in conversation, either 
general or {éle-d-téte. With a little more of 
tenderness—a little more sensibility, let it be 
said, to the things of love—Ada Cavendish’s 
success as an actress might have been even 
more marked and sympathetic. She had some- 
thing of the gift of beauty, but not the splendid 
and sensuous and intensely human, and there- 
fore winning beauty of her contemporary, 
Adelaide Neilson. Yet she was an important 
artist and an interesting woman. 
F. W. 





STAGE NOTKHS. 


Messrs. R. Benriey & Son will publish during 
the present month an illustrated biography of 
Mrs. Keeley and ber family under the title of 
Lhe Kecleys+ on the Stage and ot Home, by Mr. 
Walter Goodman. A photogravure of Mrs, 
Keeley, from the painting exhibited by Mr. 
Goodman at the Royal Academy, will serve as 
a frontispiece to the volume. 





MUSIC. 


THE series of Sunday afternoon orchestral 
concerts commenced on October 6, under happy 
auspices. Queen’s Hall was crowded in every 
part, and many who came hoping to enjoy an 
hour and a half’s good music were unable 
to gain entrance. There was an excellent 
orchestra, and Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger ” 
Overture and Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch Sym- 
phony” raceived fair, if not full, justice under 
Mr. Randegger’s careful direction. Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. D. Bispham were the vocalists. 
The former’s voice is but an echo of what it 
was in former days, In his rendering of the 
Passion Music from the ‘ Messiah” he 
showed, however, that he was still in- 
comparable as an interpreter of Handel. The 
veteran singer, it is said, is not far from eighty 
years of age, and it is wonderful that he still 
appears in public; but his predecessor, Braham, 
if 1774 be the correct yeur of his birth, could 
boast of an equally long record. These Sunday 
afternoon concerts deserve the support of all 
liberal-minded persons. The old religious 
objection to ‘‘secular” music on Sanday is, let 
us hope, dead and buried. Some might object 
that such concerts will deprive the orchestral 
players of their well-earned Sunday rest. The 
number of instrumental players, especially 
violinists, is, however, daily on the increase, and 
good deputies, not overworked in the week, can 
easily be obtained; thus the players may be 
said to work willingly in a good cause. Whether 
Sunday should be a holy day or a holiday, or, 
as many good men think, a mixture of both, 
may be matter for discussion. But whatever 
view be adopted, the music of the great masters 
is suitable to that day. And further, all 
sensible persons must agree that to listen to 
good music is far better than many of the 
devices adopted to get through the afternoon 
hours of Sunday, which to young persons often 
appear very long. 





JOHN LANE begs to announce jor publication on 
FRIDAY, 18th, 


THE YELLOW BOOK, 


VOL. VII. 


Small 4to 319 pp., new Cover Design and Title-page by John D. Mackenzie, with 
20 Full-page Illustrations by Members of the NEWLYN SCHOOL, 5s. net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


by Ricwarp Le Gatuennz, Rosamuxp 


Marriorr Watson, Henry Hartanp, Lena Mitman, Harotp Freperic, Lema 
Macponaxp, * Tue Yettow Dwarr,” Ricuarp Garyerr, LL.D., C.B., Nerra Syrerr 

’ 
S. Cornish Warxtins, Susan Curisrian, A. C. Benson, Kennern Graname, Oive 
Custancr, Baron Corvo, Frances Nicnorson, Huserr Orackanrnorre, Lity 
TuicknessE, Eviis J. Wynne, Mrs. Murray Hickson, Davrputy Meunier, Eta 


D’Arcy, and Tiz0o Marzrats, 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by Franx Bramtry, A.R.A., Henry R. Rueax, 


Exizasetu Srannore Forses, Carorine Gorton, Srannore A. Fornes, A.R.A., T. C. 
Gorcu, Percy R. Crarr, Joux Crookes, Jonn Da Costa, Frep Hatt, Franx Ricwarps, 
A. Tanner, Watrer Lanetey, A. Cuevaiier Tayier, and Norman Garstin, 


Vol. I, out of print. 


Vols. If., I11., IV., V., and VI. are still to be had from all Libraries, 


Booksellers, and Railway Bookstalls, price 5s. net each volume. 





ALSO READY OCTOBER 18th. 


VESPERTILIA, and OTHER VERSES. By Rosamund 


MARRIOTT WATSON. 


With Title-page by R. Anning Bell. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 61. 


A SUMMER NIGHT, and OTHER POEMS. By 


KUSAMUND MARRIOTL£ WATSON. New Edition, with Decorative Title-page. Feap. 8vv, 


3:. net. 
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women with a past existed, so it seems, even | 
twenty years ago); and first at one or two! 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico Srrzer, Lonpon, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


“A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes.”’ 


By VIOLET HUNT, 


Author of ‘‘ The Maiden’s Progress.’’ Will be ready next week at all 


Libraries and Booksellers. Cro 


wn 8vo, 6s. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE REA 


CHAPMAN’S ST 


OF INCIDENT, ACTIO 


DY THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


ORIES SERIES 


N, AND ADVENTURE. 


ENTITLED— 


THE LONG ARM. By 


GEO. IRA BRETT, ROY TELLET, and Professor 
BIRKENRUTH. 


E. Wilkins, and other Detective Stories by 


BRANDER-MATHEWS ; with a Frontispiece by ADOLPH 


This series will comprise complete novels and volumes of short stories by popular writers, and will be issued at short 


intervals. The size of the volumes will be Small Crown 8vo, 
piece by a well-known artist. 


of about 216 pages in length, and each will contain a Frontis- 


There will be two styles of binding, with a SPECIAL DESIGN on COVERS by J. WALTER WEST, viz., in dark 
blue paper wrappers, 2s. 6d, each; in dark blue cloth, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Second Volume, to be ready at the end of October, will be 


IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. By 


ST. MAR FITZGERALD. 


Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece by 


Other Volumes by well-known Writers will follow at short intervals. 


__OMAPMAN & HALL, 


LL, Liurrsp, Lonpon. 





THREE NEW COMPLETE STORIES! 

The Daily Graphic says:—‘“ The ‘ Windsor,’ on its own 
line, is as varied and interesting as ever, and seems to 
have brilliantly solved the problem as to the maximum of 
quantity and quality combined which may be given for 


ixpence.”” 
}/INDSOR MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 
Now ready, at all booksellers, newsagents, and 
railway bookstalls. Price 6d 


Buried Treasure: a | WINDSOR | ‘he Widow of Piper’s 
Strange True Story | WINDSOR Point. Complete 
of Lloyd’s. WINDSOR |_StorybyE.Hornung. 

Humours of Juries | WINDSOR | Romanceof American 
and Jurors. WINDSOR Greenbacks: The 

The Relief Ticket. | WINDSOR United States Trea- 
Complete Story. WINDSOR suryandits Officials. 

A Day in Hackney. WINDSOR | Hobby of London 

Born for Freedom. | WINDSOR Society Children: 
By Norman Gale. WINDSOR The Children’s Or- 

His Better Half. | WINDSOR |_chestra. 


Complete Story. WINDSOR The Art Treasures of 





Crown 8vo, JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLEMENT TO M. ZOLA’S “ LOURDES.” 
PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 


By PAUL PARFAIT. 
Translated by ‘A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT.” 
Of all Booksellers, 
And of the Publishers : 


H. & C, Treacner, Brighton; 
oR, 
Srvmegin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kenr & Co., Limited 
London. 





New ready, price @. 
THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF 
PLATO'S ETHICS. 

By ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, MA, 








A Bid for Fortune; | WINDSOR Nottingham Castle. 
or, Dr. Nikola’s | WINDSOR | Growthof Association 
Vendetta. By Guy | WINDSOR Football. By J. F. 
Boothby. WINDSOR Ramsey, of the 

The Grey Lady. By | WINDSOR “* Sportsman.” 
Henry Seton Merri- | WINDSOR | Anthony Hope on 
man. WINDSOR Palmistry and For- 

Children of the Times. | WINDSOR | __ tune Telling. 

| WINDSOR | Colour in Dress. 
WINDSOR MAGAZINE, OCTOBER | 


NUMBER, contains nearly ONE HUNDRED HIGH- | 
CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS by the best artists. It has no | 
rivals, and is absolutely inimitable. Just ready, price 6d. | 

London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Limited, | 
Salisbury-square, E.C, 





Now ready, demy &vo, pp. xx.-344, price 7s. net. 


With fine Autotype Reproduction of the Myttens 
Portrait of Laud. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD COMMEMORATION. | 
THE MEMORIAL VOLUME. | 


EDITED BY 
Professor W. E. COLLINS, M.A. 
Contents, 
Lecrurzs py THE BtsHoP oF PETERBOROUGH, ProFEssors 
Cottins and MarGotiouts, rae Revs, W. H. Hvutron 
ayo C, H. Srpxinson—Lavp1ian BrBiiogRaPHy, BY Pror. 
Cottiss—Latin Vexses, by Ancupisnuor Lavp, &c., &c. 


ALLHALLOWS, BARKING, E.C.; and to be obtained of | 
A. Sovrugy & Co., Printers, 146, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
A Memoir by E. A. V. 
With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI— 
“THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY” 
AND 
“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 


, “E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
‘ssted at sixpente, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of | 
Democracy.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

In its new form it should have thousands of new | 
readers,”— Weekly Dispatch. 


Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Fuamivat Srgeser, E,C, 





Fellow of Trin ity College, Cambridge. 


Campripge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 
London: Grorer Bett & Sons. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| mare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 


ustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 


Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 


Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 











Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


|CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 


By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of ‘* The 
Holy of Holies,”’ ‘‘ The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &. 
*Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and 
beautiful illustration.” — Word and Work, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE 


CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 


“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

**For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of puipit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth.’’—Methodist Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free, 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.’’—Methodist Recorder, 


| Loxvow ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, PvuBLisHens, 
21 


anp 22, Fuxnivat Sreezr, E,U, 








THEATRES. 
— wa THEATRE. 
NING, at 8, THE SWORDSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward ; 
Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Charles Fulton, J. R. Crauford, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Pur- 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames Vane 


Featherston, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kea M 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. victva Doman 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willis Searle, J. L. Mackay, 
N. Pentland, St. John Hamund, W. H. Taylor, G. Spencer, 
McKenzie, and Wm. F, Hawtrey; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs, H. Leigh, At 8.15 
THE POSTSCRIPT. ‘ 


po eamee ee THEATRE. 

t 8.45, FAIR, a Caricature in Three Acts, b 
G. W. Godfrey, Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil, vd 
Charles Sugden, William Wyes, Nye Chart, Charles Fawcett, 
A. Vane-Tempest, Howard Sturge, W. Cheesman, F. Mac- 
donell, H. N. Ray, J. H. Batson, Misses Granville, Helena 
D’Acre, Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lucy Bertram, &c, 
Preceded, at 8, by A NEAR SHAVE, 


— era y=! THEATRE. 

iVENING, at 8.20, ALL ABROAD. M 

Charles Stevens, H. de Lange, C. P. Little, John Coates, 

L. Rae, G. Carroll, C, Frere, R. Lister, and Horace Mills ; 

oy Cutler, Miss M. Thorne, Miss P, Amella, and Miss 
ia Reeve. 














DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Lydia Thompson, Hope, Pounds, 
St. Cyr, Hamer, Foote, Cadiz, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flop, 
Collette, Fairfax, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Mesars. Hayden 
Coffin, Eric Lewis, D’Orsey, Farkoa, Wright, Soutar, Por- 
teous, Ellison, Mordy, and W. Blakeley. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 
CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs, Henry 
Neville, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton 
S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, W. Rignold, ‘ 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HER ADVOCATE, Mr, Chas. 

Cartwright, Messrs. Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, J. H. 

Barnes, C. W. Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Fred Volpe, Lyston 

Lyle, Willie Young, Alfred Phillips; Mesdames Lena Ash- 
well, Henrietta Watson, Major, and Gertrude Kingston. 


GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesers. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Maggie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Ellaline Tevriss, 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. John Hare. Sub-Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. E. 8S. Willard, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ALABAMA, 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F, Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, ©. 
Thornbury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane, At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and 
r. Frederick Harrison, 

TO-NIGHT, at 8 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nuicombe Gould, 
Mr. Warde, Mr. tan Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Giimore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr. Canninge, Mr. 
Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Senior, Mr. Lloyd; Miss 
Drummond, Mrs. Saker, Miss Faber, and Mrs, Patrick 
Campbell. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur’ Roberts, Messrs, 
Eric Thorne, Evelyn Vernon, E. H. Kelly, R. Cunningham, 
Roxborough, and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Phyllis Brough- 
ton, Lettie Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Eva 
Ellerslie, Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. 





Preceded, at 7.365, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorne, 
Bromley Davenport, Cosmo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 
Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Lar- 
kin, Kate Phillips, Irene Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh, 
Ats8, HARMONY. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9, a New Comedy, 
by the Authors of “ Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKETD, 
Misses Alice de Winton, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Julia Warden ; Messrs. Scott Buist, Jas. Welch, 
Frank M, Wood, Clinton Baddeley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cautley, and Harry Paulton. Preceded, at 8, by the 
Comedietta, A HANDSOME HUSBAND. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Messrs. Frederick Kerr, H. Standing, 
A. Playfair, G. Farquhar, R. Harwood, Power, Buckstone ; 
Misses M. A. Victor, R. Filippi, A. Measor, and Eva Moore. 
Preceded, at 8,20, by BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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‘SWAN SONN ENSCHEIN & (CO. 8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS, 


the First Governor-General of India. By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Fellow of the 
University of Madras. With 3 Photogravure Plates and 77 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


GREATER VICTORIAN POETS (TENNYSON, 


BROWNING, MAT. ARNOLD). By HUGH WALKER, M.A., Professor of English 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Mastger or Batwron writes: ‘I do not think there exists anywhere else so comprehensive 
and complete an analysis of the poetic qualities of these writers, and also of their relations to the 
thought and life of the time,” “ Extremely interesting and suggestive.’ —SPecraror. 





LIBRARY OF EARLY ENGLISH WRITERS.—Vol. I. 


YORKSHIRE WRITERS.—RICHARD ROLLE, 


o HAMPOLE, an English Father of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by 

. HORSTMAN, late Professor in the Univ. of Berlin. Large 8vo, 10s, 6d. | 

“ Poo Horstman has already established a strong cleim on the gratitude of Middle-English students | 

hy the amazing industry which he has devoted to the editing of texts which are unquestionably of great 
Hinguistic importance The present volume contains 442 payes of tex ty edited from the M88, in Dr, 

Florstman’s nsual painstaking manner, Most of the pieces are new,’ *_ ATHENABUM. ** Deserves a 

cordial reception for its own good scholarship, and for the credit with which it optns what promises to 

be «a valuable series.’ —ScorsMan. 


LITERARY TYPES: being Essays in Criticism. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.Soc. 4s, 6d. 
Essays on De Quincey (Man of Letters), Lamb (Essayist), Carlyle (Philosopher), Landor 
(Dramatist), Dickens (Novelist), Coleridge (Poet). 
“ The essays are brightly written, with a cheery enthusiasm and a good knowledge of his 


themes,”—SPeakEn, 
VERGIL in the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. 
BENECKE. With an Introduction by | 


D. COMPARETTI. Translated by E. F. 
Prof, ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A, 7s. 6d. 


Social England Series.—Vol. Il. 
THE KING'S PEACE: an Historical Sketch of the 


English Law Courts, By F. A, INDERWICK,Q.C, Illustrated, 4s, 6d, 


FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the 


Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Large Svo, 12s. 6d. 
** It contains some of the most important contributions that have been made of late years to the | 


earlier chapters of English history.”’— ATHENAKUM, 


THE LAW of CIVILISATION and DECAY: an 


Essay in History. By BROOKS ADAMS, §8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,° In this book the anthor attempts to show that human society posses througha regular sequence | 
ef mtellectual changes in moving Jrom disintegration to centralisation, or, in other words, Jrom | 
Bequnning with the Decemvirs, he sketches the Decline of Lome, ae 
Reformation, and the financial supremacy of modern London. His theory is that tha 
: that as centralisation advances the type of mind changes 
capitalist) becomes 


hurbarism to civilisation, 
Or usades, the 
of the mind ave governed by law 
a! and martial to the economic, and that the money-lender (or 


nsolidation culminates, just before disintegration begins. 


operations 
from the emotion 
supreme when co 


OUTLINES of LEGAL HISTORY. By Archer 


M. WHITE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Law of Solicitors.” 7 


ECONOMICS and SOCIALISM. By F. U. 


LAYCOCK, LL.B, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
** The most lucid and exhaustive study of the cause and cure of rade depressions and of national 
poverty. A most masterly eaposition.”—LIBERAt . “ He writes with «a freshness and ctearness that 
¢ especially welcome in @ treatise on economics. Designed and werked to « definite conclusion. 
Duis the claims of Socialism aside as untenable and impracticuble,’—Scoteman, 


TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


(1) STELLA and an UNFINISHED COMMUNI- 


CATION: Studies in the Unseen. By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A., 
of “ Scientific Romances,” &c. 3s, 6d, 


(2) CONFESSION: a Novel. By Elizabeth E. 


EVANS, Author of “ Transplanted Manners,” 3s, 6d. 


TWO NEW POETICAL WORKS. 


(1) THE ETERNAL, and OTHER POEMS. By 


JAMES WALKER, Crown Ovo, halé-Persian, : 2s, 6d. 


(2) ANGELINE, and OTHER POEMS. F. V. C. 


SERJEANT. 2s. 6d Alia son,” —SCOTSMAN, 


SWAN s0 NNENSCHE IN 


Sammiarity with a subject so hitle interesting, one would think, to a foreigner. 


Author | * 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and CON. 


STITUTION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Translated from the German of 
Dr. FELIX MAKOWER. Large 8vo, 15s. 


Tae Sarurpay Review: “As welcome a surprise to German historical students as it certainly is 
tous, The author has spared no pains to mpreqaate himself thoroughly with the English spirit, and 
to learn what the Church of England really is, and how she became what she now is.” Tue 
ATHENAEUM 87id it is “ an admirable specimen of the German school of historical research, a most 
learned and exhaustive treatise, and it is astonishing that Dr. Makower should have attained to such a 
Great good sense ani 
abundant learning are Dr. Makower*s leading characteristics, and no Anglican divine should fail to 
make himself acquainted with this exhaustive monograph, which is quite indispensable to him if he 
desires to study the history of his Church,’ 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EARL NELSON. 


and Recollections. By the late G. WAKELING. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[The Author! “ seems to have done hard work in connection with the events he records, Tie hook 
will have a large circulation. Sketches of mea like this abcund: and perhaps ax a memorial of such 
JSorgotten names these Recollections will deserve the sale they are pretty certain to have,”—Daty 
‘CHRONICLE, 


CATHOLIC SOCIALISM. By Prof. Nitti. 


With Introduction by Prof. D, G. RITCHIE, M.A. (Oxon.). Large 
“© There is no book in the English language from which the same information 
can be obtained. Thoroughly readable.’—Econontc Review. “A critical study ef all the 
more important types of socialism.’’—TimeEs.  “* The title does not fully suggest the range of 
its contents: the general epithet * Christian? might with advantage be substituted for Catholic, 
A treatise of great practical value”’—SaturDay Revisw. 


Transiated. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


STUDIES in the EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHO. 
LOGY of FEELING. By HIRAM M. STANLEY. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ee A storehouse of admirable and useful facts, To all students of psychology a most valualls 
guide,’’—L1BERAL, 


MORAL PATHOLOGY. By A. E. G. Giles, M.D, 


B.Sc. 2s.6d. Origin of Moral Disease ; Nature of Moral Disease ; Moral Hygiene; 
Moral Diatheses; Egoism; Causation of Moral Disease ; Selfishness ; Indolence ; 
Dishonesty ; Temper ; ; Intemperance ; Moral Hy pochondriasis, &c.; Treatment. 


‘PUNISHMENT and REFORMATION: an His- 

torical Sketch of the Rise of the Penitentiary System. By F. H. WINES, LL.D. 6s, 

** One of the best accounts of the origin and development of the modern prison system.’’—Daty 

Caronicie. “Will he found thoroughly interesting by the general render,””-—GuiasGow HExa.p, 
“An admirable historical sketch,’”?—N ational OBSERVER, 


INTRODUCTION to HERBART’S SCIENCE and 


PRACTICE of EDUCATION. cA H, M. and E. FELKIN. With Introduction by 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 4s. 6d 


THE CHURCH of the LIVING GOD: an Essay 
on her Nature, Method, and Purpose. By the Rev. HERBERT H, JEAFFRESON, 
M.A., Assistant Priest of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. [ Shortly. 


THE CELL: General Anatomy and Physiology. 


By Prof. OSCAR HERTWIG. Edited by H. J. CAMPBELL, M.D. (of Guy’s). 
168 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. ‘‘ No better expositor of the subject in all its bearings could 
be found than Prof, Hertwig.””—Naturg, 


NATURE versus NATURAL SELECTION: an 


Essay on Organic Evolution. By CHARLES CLEMENT COE. Pp. sii.-5%, 
Index (20 pp.), large Svo, 10s, 6d. 

“ In this remarkable work it is impossible not to be struck by tha c-mprehensive learaing, the rigid 
grasp of facts, and the wide reading of the anthor, As a statement of the whole question of evolution 
it is perhaps the best book in existence. The book will remain a monument of philosophical acumen 
and splendid industry,””—Curtst1an Lite. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ZOOLOGY. 


By B. LINDSAY. Fully Illustrated. [Intropucrory Scrence Hanpuooks. 
** Quite one of the best and most useful of the small handbooks on this subject. The facts are 
simply stated and explained, and the work ts plentifully tlustrated,.””—GUaARDIAN, 


6s. 


THE CLIMATES of the GEOLOGICAL PAST, 


and their RELATION to the EVOLUTION of the SUN. By EUGENE DUBOIS. 
3s, 6d, 
A wellewritten book on an interesting topic.’ —LaNncer. 


ANALYTICAL KEY to the NATURAL ORDERS 


of FLOWERING PLANTS, By Dr, F. THONNER. 2s. 


A WOMAN'S WORDS to WOMEN on the CARE 


of her HEALTH in ENGLAND and in INDIA, By MARY eee M. dD. 


Short’ 


& CO, Limrrev, Loxvon, 
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